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Aw WINE IN OLD SKINS 


AM of teachers asked me this question: ““Why are we not supposed to teach 

pupils subject matter now as in earlier days? There was some satisfaction in 
that because it was possible to determine whether or not we had succeeded.” Now, 
with the emphasis on citizenship and attitudes and character, teachers never know, 
and never will know, to what extent they may have achieved such goals. 

A good question indeed, although somewhat disconcerting. I have wanted to 
ask it myself. As school people, we have not been content with making children 
literate as far as subject matter and skills are concerned. The ends to which they 
put those skills and that knowledge are the transcendent purposes of learning and, 
therefore, of teaching. 

I have always been impressed with the high standard which adults set for the 
next generation. They ask the public schools to teach the evil effects of the use 
of alcoholic beverages even though they, the adults, spend billions annually for 
that same liquor. Likewise they would be outraged if the schools permitted among 
children manifestations of race hatred which are countenanced as perfectly natural 
in the adult world. Although adults may resist world mindedness themselves as 
heresy, they would be critical of the schools if they did not hold out to children 
the ideal of one world. 

The school does not resist the demand that comes from the adult world that it 
prepare children to accept standards that the adult denies in all of his practice. 
I wonder if it ever occurs to that adult that his example speaks more loudly than 
the teacher’s precepts. 

We of the schools have told the world that only through education is there any 
hope for a world free from prejudices and committed to a spirit of brotherhood 
which alone can bring the peace that has eluded mankind in spite of many auspicious 
starts. There is some evidence of acceptance of our contention. So far, education 
has not delivered, but its opportunities have been narrowly circumscribed by limita- 
tions imposed by conditions beyond its control. It has not been given the resources, 
so far, sufficient for the task of teaching all men to read and write. 

Diplomats, statesmen, and people generally regard the problems of the world 
as basically economic and political. They are both, but back of the economic and 
political issues are spiritual issues. Economic and political crises are not acts of 
God. Men make them what they are because of what men are. 

Recently a world leader commented that the most devastating loss in the last 
war was not the destruction of life or property but the utter degradation of the 
spirit of man toward man. No world order can be devised that will succeed in the 
atmosphere of such a spirit of hate. Some way must be found to “renew a right 
spirit within mankind.” The United Nations will succeed or fail as it generates a 
spirit of mutual confidence between man and man as a substitute to war's after- 
math of suspicion and hate. 

If youth is the hope of the world, and who can doubt it, it will be because 
youth refuses to accept the heritage of hate bequeathed him by a generation which 
fought two savage wars. 
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Youth cannot do this alone. He must have the help of those who believe in 
him and are committed to serve him. If the teachers of the world fail, then youth 
will fail. 

This new youth movement cannot be a movement of leaders only. It must be a 
mass movement reaching literally tens of millions of young people. The mass is 
too great to be affected from the top down. It must rise through universal voluntary 
effort. 

In my judgment here is a task for all teachers. There is encouragement that an 
awareness is growing upon teachers that this is their mission. The N.E.A. sponsored 
relief plan for teachers and schools in other lands has been accepted with enthusiasm. 
Pi Lambda Theta has recognized the tremendous moment of the issue in the content 
of its publication and in the action of its board and membership in sponsoring proj- 
ects of international significance. 

This is not a program that can be planned by administrators. Motivation must 
come from the teachers themselves. No curriculum committee will accomplish 
it through a course of study. It is a way of life we are seeking to teach—-demanding 
teaching of the highest order, teaching which utilizes all of the resources of educa- 
tional theory and practice to which is added a large measure of the art of teaching. 

It is not a nationalistic movement of teachers I am urging. It is a world move- 
ment. There has been an effort to create a world organization of teachers but so 
far it has failed to enlist most of us. There is such an organization today. 

Teachers are more thoroughly organized today than ever in the past. Their 
membership should decree in no uncertain terms that their organizations amalga- 
mate into a World Organization having as an exclusive task building up in the 
minds of childhood and youth a spirit of understanding and accord toward youth 
of all the world. 

I believe this organization must maintain its independence of all other groups. 
Education need not withdraw from UNESCO, obscured though its part in this 
organization seems to be. It has a job to do that no other group can do. It would 
be a symbol of teachers moving forward in all parts of the globe on a solid front. 

The spirit of youth is the hope of the world. It is like new wine. If it is put into 
old skins of hate and prejudice, it will not have the opportunity to follow the 
course of new wine but will be destroyed before it is wine. Therein lies the oppor- 
tunity of teachers the world around. They must unite to promote a new pattern of 
international ideology for youth—New Wine in New Bottles. 

Samuel E. Fleming 





The clue of our destiny, wander where we will, lies at the foot of the cradle. 
RICHTER 
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oe EDUCATION OF AMERICAN ~ 
INDIANS 


ERNA GUNTHER 


EFORE one discusses the education of Indians, it is necessary to define an 

Indian. Like the legal definition of membership in every minority group in 
America, that of an Indian is not based on logic. According to the Federal Chil- 
dren’s Bureau, an Indian is anyone of Indian blood who through wardship, treaty, 
or inheritance has acquired certain rights. The Bureau of the Census, however, 
is even more inexact in its definition: “an Indian is any person having Indian 
blood to such a degree as to be recognized in his community as an Indian.” It 
might be asked in regard to this last definition who is to recognize the person as 
an Indian. Just recently a Quinault Indian, one quarter French, living in Seattle 
with a wife of total Indian ancestry, was not recognized as such by his immediate 
neighbors. An Indian friend who is half white, but lives on an Indian reservation, 
is frequently accosted in a nearby city in Italian or Yugoslav—again, obviously 
not recognized as an Indian. 

Whether a person makes an effort to be recognized as an Indian depends to 
some degree on the locality where he lives. In the eastern states, Indian ancestry 
carries some distinction, and people think of Vice President Curtis and Will 
Rogers; whereas, in many parts of the west where Indians were dispossessed from 
their lands less than a century ago and have therefore not completely recovered 
from the hardship of adjusting themselves to an entirely different pattern of life, 
they do not rate very high in public opinion. So it really depends on the local setting. 
Near a reservation Indians are easily recognized, but in larger cities and in more 
educated circles they are accepted as individuals, according to their social worth. 

A brief review of the attitude of the United States government toward Indians 
will also help set the scene for a study of education. From the beginning of our 
Republic the Indian was regarded as a conquered foreign power, and the govern- 
ment made treaties with groups of tribes, gaining possession of their lands and 
giving them vaguely defined rights in return. These treaties had to be ratified 
by the Senate to be legal, and, because of their unimportance, it was found years 
later that many never did reach the floor of the upper house. The Indians, from 
the beginning of our government until 1870, were under the jurisdiction of the 
War Department, but, when it was realized that the problem of their administra- 
tion would continue for some time after they were subjugated, their care was 
shifted to the Department of the Interior, and the Bureau of Indian Affairs was 
created. Gradually the military men were retired from the reservation posts and 
an officialdom developed that unfortunately was more concerned about rules than 
human welfare. This situation continued until the Indian Reorganization Act, 
first known as the Wheeler-Howard Bill, was passed in June, 1934. Its provisions 
dealt with Indian land laws, increase of land for Indian use, stabilization of tribal 
organization, extension of credit to Indians for business purposes, establishment of 
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better educational facilities, and entry of qualified Indians into the Federal Indian 
Service. 

The history of Indian education can be divided into three parallel periods. Along 
with the War Department jurisdiction went the dependence on mission schools. 
With the creation of the Bureau of Indian Affairs came the period of the boarding 
school run by the government. Just preceding the Indian Reorganization Act in 
passage, came the Johnson-O’Malley Act, which provided that the Office of 
Indian Affairs make contracts with the various states for services to Indians in 
the fields of education, health, and social welfare. This meant that Indian children 
were to go to the county schools nearest the reservation and get the same education 
as the white children of the district. 

During this period of change in administration and educational policy, what 
has become of the Indians? When land was allotted for reservations in the 1870's, 
the Indians were regarded as a vanishing race so that the acreage given them at that 
time was considered the largest amount of land they would ever need, for when 
their numbers dwindled as expected, each person left would have more and more 
land for himself. But the Indians surprised everyone by increasing steadily until 
it became quite clear soon after the first World War that the land allotted to 
them would no longer support the numbers on the reservations. When these 
allotments were made in 1875, the Indian population was about 270,000. In 1920, 
the population had risen to 350,000, and, at the last census, it was 400,000. The 
states having the largest Indian populations are Arizona, New Mexico, California, 
Washington, Montana, South Dakota, and Minnesota, but there is scarcely a state 
without some Indians. There is another reason why the reservations allotted in the 
1870's have not been adequate. As quickly as it was legally possible, white people 
bought all the profitable land, leaving the Indians either completely homeless or 
with land from which it was impossible to wrest a living. After a large part of 
the good reservation land had been dissipated, a law was passed making it 
impossible to sell so readily, but of course it was too late. 

The census figures indicate another important factor in an analysis of the 
Indian problem, namely the uneven distribution of Indians in the population. 
Where the numbers are small, the Indians have merged with the general popula- 
tion, and many of the problems which arise elsewhere do not exist. This situation 
makes it impossible to formulate any national policy, because the circumstances 
under which it must be applied differ so radically. Many of the excellent ideas 
which were developed during the administration of John Collier were well adapted 
to the situation in the Southwest (New Mexico and Arizona) but did not do so 
well im the Northwest, where there are few large groups of Indians. Even those 
still maintaining some features of their old culture, live externally much in the 
same way as their white neighbors. For the country as a whole, this inequality of 
development and opportunity has been true throughout the history of our relation- 
ship with the Indians. Even when the United States became an independent 
country, the Indians of the eastern states had already been in contact with Europeans 
for at least a century to a century and a half. Many had ceased to live as Indians, 
had intermarried with whites, and, according to the census definition of an Indian, 
would not have been recognized. At the same time, there were still Indians in the 
western part of the country that had never seen a white man, and, for many, another 
century would pass before they were under his jurisdiction. This is the background 
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for the formulation of an educational policy. 

As was indicated before, the first Indian schooling 
was in the hands of missionaries, and, considering 
the problems they faced, their progress in some 
cases was remarkable. The most disturbing result 
of their type of training as well as that offered in 
the boarding school later was that the children were 
often completely estranged from their home atmos- 
phere. When an Indian child left these schools, he 
was no longer satisfied with his reservation home 
and could seldom find a place for himself in the 
white community. In the boarding schools the stress 
on learning English was so great that children were 
not allowed to speak their own language even to each other. By the time a child had 
been away from home at such a school for a number of years, he could not speak to 
his parents on his return. If the school was far from home, children were placed out 
to work in the summer vacation instead of going home so that relationship with the 
family became very remote. Children who had never worn white man’s clothing were 
at once put into strange and confining clothes upon arrival at the school, another 
feature that widened the gap between home and the school. In the early days 
in the Great Plains area, the boys arrived at school with their hair braided in 
traditional tribal fashion. Of course it was cut at once “to make them look like 
boys,” but when they returned home, they could not be initiated into young man- 
hood in their own group because long hair was a requirement. This left these 
young men in that cultural void between two civilizations. Meanwhile, the actual 
education offered in these early boarding schools was not on a par with even the 
poorest schools for white children. Under the guise of vocational training, the 
children did most of the menial work around the school, tasks which took half 
of each day. Their hours in the classroom were thus curtailed, and generally 
eight years of attendance took them through about five grades. Very little attempt 
was made to adapt the ordinary elementary work to the needs of these children, 
except the extra time devoted to the teaching of English. Readers with street cars, 
fire engines, policemen, and all the other features familiar to urban white society 
were used with little regard for the cultural background of the pupils. 

One of the results of the Merriam report submitted to the Commissioner of 
Indian Affairs in 1928 was a complete reorganization of the educational system 
for the Indians. It was decided that the boarding schools should be abolished as 
far as possible. For children living in rural areas inaccessible to schools, children 
from broken homes, and orphans, some boarding schools had to be maintained, 
but for the average child the opportunity of receiving the same education as white 
children and with the white children was now regarded as most advantageous. 
In order to place the Indian children in county schools, the federal government 
had to contribute to the expense, since the Indian families living on the reserva- 
tions did not pay taxes to the school districts. For this purpose the Johnson-O’ Malley 
Act was passed, April 16, 1934. This*act authorized the United States Office of 
Indian Affairs to make contracts with the various states for services to Indians in 
the fields of education, health, and social welfare, including the relief of distress. 
In the field of education, it helped the poor rural school district as much as it 
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aided the Indian. With the additional money secured from the federal govern- 
ment, poor districts could improve as well as expand their school facilities. In 
return for the money paid to the district, the school had to provide a hot meal at 
noon as well as instruction. In many cases, such a service had been impossible with 
a small number of pupils, so the presence of the Indian children meant better service 
for all. This arrangement was not without its woes. The federal money was paid 
only for attendance, and many Indian children were very irregular, for when 
families moved about for pasture for flocks, as migrant fruit workers, or for 
social as well as economic purposes, the school authorities had their troubles. 

In order for the county to build schools accessible for Indian children as well 
as whites it was often necessary to obtain land from the tribal council, for a 
county authority could not acquire land on a federal reservation by any other 
means except by gift from an individual. In one instance in Washington, the tribal 
council was not inclined to give any of its common holdings to the school district, 
so a public spirited Indian gave some of his own allotment for the school. Seven 
of his nine children went to this school and were very proud of their father’s 
generosity. Another difficulty which arose in this change of educational policy 
came from the white community, where protests were made against having the 
Indian children in school with the white children. One of the reasons often given 
was that so many of the Indians have tuberculosis and venereal diseases. Frequent 
tests have shown that the incidence of these diseases is no greater among Indians 
than in the population as a whole. Nor are the standards of sanitation any lower 
among Indians than they are among other racial groups in the same economic 
bracket. 

The most important result of this change to analyze here is whether it has im- 
proved the education of Indian children. In an effort to find out the best kind of 
education, Dr. Shailer Peterson conducted a survey examining the progress and 
achievement that Indian students have made under various types of educational 
administration. He studied the few boarding schools remaining, the mission 
schools, and the rural public schools where the Indians attend with white children. 
He brings out the fact that many Indian children still come to school without the 
knowledge of English and without the background common to whites. Because 
of this differential, the Indian child does not hit his stride until the fourth grade. 
In that grade he does his best work, for it seems that when he goes beyond, the 
lack of home background asserts itself and hinders his achievement. It can, how- 
ever, be expected that this situation will improve because more and more children 
of parents educated to a higher level are coming into the school population. This 
improvement is apparent, even in the short period of eight years, as shown by some 
figures secured from the Navaho Reservation. 


1928 1946 
Children ahead of expected grade 2% 2% 
Children at normal grade 6 36 
Children retarded 1 year 13 26 
Children retarded 2 years 18 17 
Children retarded 3 years 19 10 
Children retarded 6-8 years 16 2 
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Dr. Peterson came to these conclusions: Indian children attending school with 
white children do better than Indians in any other kind of school, but no type of 
school was consistently the best in all regions. The school administration is not 
wholly responsible for their progress but rather the amount of association between 
Indian and white children, the knowledge of English, and the interest in getting 
an education. The contributing factors in these last conditions are the cultural 
background and stability of the home. Since the children in mission and boarding 
schools are so largely taken from broken homes, the low achievement is not 
surprising. Dr. Peterson also found that vocational subjects do not detract from 
an academic program in public schools, but in the federal schools they do. In other 
words, many are still run on the old boarding school pattern. 

In planning an educational program, the question must constantly be asked, 
for what kind of future are these children being educated? Are they to continue 
living as Indians on reservations or are they to take their places in white com- 
munities? In answer, one must stress again the regional character of the problem, 
for the Indian population may consist of great groups like the Navaho or little 
clusters of several dozen, surrounded by white people whose way of life they 
share. And again, where there still are many Indians, should the children be edu- 
cated so that they can function only in a circumscribed society or should they learn 
the essentials of modern life as white children do? Should Indian children be 
encouraged only in taking vocational training or should they all have a sound 
academic foundation? There is no blanket answer to these questions. Among 
Indians, as everywhere else, there are bright and backward children. Educational 
opportunities must be available for those who want them and enough of modern 
civilization should be shown and explained to them in their early schooling that 
desire for the broad education is aroused. This takes not primarily equipment, but 
well chosen and carefully trained teachers. For many years the Indian schools suf- 
fered from having an adversely selected teaching body, since this service paid low 
salaries and had poor standards. Great progress has been made in this respect in 
the last two decades. 

The end result of education is of course the place taken by the individual in 
society, and, when a minority group is involved, the place society allows him to fill. 
Prejudice against the Indian is shown in the customary ways. In some states, Indians 
may not vote; in some, laws exist against intermarriage with whites; in many 
places, they are included in the restrictive covenants against non-Caucasoid owners 
or occupants of houses in good residential districts. Girls experience difficulty in 
finding office positions regardless of their ability and training. All these handicaps 
are regional, and, even where they exist, the exceptional individual sometimes 
overcomes them, but their very presence prevents the Indian school child from 
developing great enthusiasm for a higher education. There are areas today, 
fortunately, where Indians are making progress, and the most important of these 
is in the Indian Service itself. It is often the feeling of others that when a person 
of a minority group gets advanced training his main objective should be to 
“help his own people.” That is a lofty motive, but some people are not interested 
and do not have the personality for teaching or social work. It is hoped that our 
society can some day learn to judge people on their own merits and allow them 
to function in whatever capacity they choose, rather than making that decision for 
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them. That the Indian Service should employ Indians seems very natural, but it 
is only recently that Indians were engaged for any positions of responsibility and 
not just as laborers. At present, there are two Indians with the degree of Doctor of 
Philosophy from famous eastern universities who are superintendents of large 
reservations, and there are many other Indians with college degrees in various 
branches of the service. However, there are many who would rather work away 
from their own people, and for them the plea of acceptance is here made. 

During the stress of war, all people work together for a common goal, and in 
the last war the Indians distinguished themselves. Two received the Congressional 
medal of honor, and other important awards are too numerous to name. In the 
spring of 1945, there were approximately 25,000 enlisted Indian men and women 
in the armed forces, serving on every front. The work of the Navaho who relayed 
commands in their own language, thus making the messages proof against decoding, 
is well known. An Indian from the Pima Reservation of southern Arizona was 
one of the men who raised the flag on Mt. Suribachi. Thousands of Indians left 
their reservations to work in defense plants and adapted themselves to living in 
overcrowded cities, but when the need for their work was over they flocked back to 
their own country, regardless of the bleakness of some of it. This return created 
some of the hardship suffered by the Navaho this winter and so widely publicized. 
If their patriotic services are accepted in time of war, can we not also give them 
a better opportunity in time of peace to take the fullest advantage of what our 
culture has to offer through good educational facilities and a chance to use that 
education among people with similar training and ability? 


The Navahos have never asked their government to support them—but they 
point out that while their population has been multiplied six times, whites have 
encroached upon their ranges and prevented expansion for their flocks. During 
this same time they say white men have created a world about them which 
demands ability to speak and understand English, to read and write the lan- 
guage, and to understand simple mathematical principles. Their world is chang- 
ing more rapidly than they unaided can change to meet it. 

They ask for educational facilities which will give their children the rudi- 
ments of American public school education, and which will train them in techni- 
cal schools that will enable them to hold a job or use their own resources to a 
greater advantage. 


WILLARD W, BEATTY 

“Forty Thousand ‘First Americans’ 
Who Can’t Speak English” 
N.E.A. Journal, April, 1947 
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NG EXICAN YOUTH IN THE 
UNITED STATES 


KAREN L. WILCOX 


EXICAN Youth? Mexican-American Youth! Let me tell you a few stories so 
that you may feel better acquainted. 

Esperanza was a serious attendance problem. She was a proud, beautiful girl, 
immaculate in her grooming even though her make-up did not conform to stand- 
ards considered acceptable for the junior high co-ed. Every once in a while she would 
be absent for several days and no explanation would be given for these absences. 
In addition she was frequently tardy. Her usually sunny disposition and friendly 
smile gave way to sullen stubbornness and silence. “I got up late” or “I went 
walking” or ‘I have no excuse’ were her only answers when questioned about her 
attendance irregularities. A visit to Esperanza’s home explained everything. A 
broken-down garage on the back of a lot overlooking a dump was her home. The 
visitor could see straight through it because of broken or missing boards. Sanitary 
facilities, let alone running water, were completely absent. Our little attendance 
problem was going to her sister's home to wash and bathe. She was too proud to 
explain. 

Dolores hated school. Proud and deeply sensitive, she had developed a hard 
outer crust to protect herself against the world. She had little or no respect for 
her home. Trouble at home always brought an explosion at school. She was frankly 
living for the day when she would be eighteen. That at least would bring her 
freedom. Finally, Dolores found a friend at school. Sometimes she talked to 
her new friend and sometimes she just came in to sit a while. Gradually she 
became happier and less stubborn, and the explosions diminished both in frequency 
and in intensity. Then came the long-awaited day. Dolores was eighteen. She could 
check out of school. ‘No, Miss, I’ve come this far, I might as well wait until the 
end of the semester.’’ Later—‘‘You know, Miss, I guess the joke is on me. I 
want my diploma, so I guess I'll have to take those courses I spent so much time 
trying to get away from. It would have been better if I had taken them when you 
wanted me too.” 

Carmen had been late often. She had worn us all out and exhausted our pa- 
tience. Again she was late. It was the straw that broke the camel's back. Exasperated, 
we questioned her. 

“Why were you late this morning, Carmen?” 

“Aiee, Miss, I couldn’t help it, I had to go to the store for my mother.” 

“Why? What did you get?” 

“Some bread for breakfast and some things for my lunch.” 

“Carmen, you knew last night you had to have breakfast, didn’t you? You could 
have gone to the store yesterday, couldn’t you?” 

“Yess, Miss.” 

“Well, why didn’t you?” 
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“But, Miss, we didn’t need it until this morning.” 

Angelina was stubborn, unattractive, slightly dirty, and frequently absent or 
tardy. She would never bring an excuse. Questioned she only answered, “I got up 
late” or “I came walking.” Investigation finally revealed that mother could neither 
read nor write either in Spanish or in English and Angie would not admit it. What 
chance had she for a good record when a written excuse was demanded for every- 
thing? 

Pay-day for one family means the sharing of the fruits of labor with all. I 
have seen a dollar go down the lunch line in the school cafeteria and pay for as 
many as it could reach. Someone ill in the family means that the entire family 
group may arrive to hold hands, to sympathize, and to weep. A grandmother, an 
uncle, an aunt, or even a cousin may be ill in some other city or state. A daughter 
of the house is immediately sent to comfort and care for the sick one. 

Almost any Mexican mother or father might be saying these words: “My son 
or daughter has been bad? Oh, they must not do that. I am so ashame. What can 
I do? I tell them what is good—many times. They are big now, if they no want 
to do what I tell them, what I can do? I teach them, I tell them, I hit them. 
They no listen to me. If they no want to be good now I no can make them.” 

You have now met some of our Mexican-American youth. They are generous to 
a fault, proud, illiterate in two languages, improvident, warmly sympathetic, im- 
pulsive, protective, and loyal to those they accept—silent and unresponsive to 
those they do not. Too often they are a problem in the community, condemned 
as “‘dirty’’ or “ignorant’’ Mexicans and at swords’ points with all authority—at 
school, at home, and in the community. One worker summed up the situation by 
saying, “I never ask a boy if he is on probation, I just ask him who his probation 
officer is, and I usually get a name.” This is indeed a tragic situation. We have 
permitted “‘children with problems’ too great for them to cope with to become 
“problem children.” 

Why has this situation arisen? Who is responsible? What factors have con- 
tributed to it, and what can be done about it? These are some of the questions 
which immediately come to mind. The problem is complex in the extreme, and 
little more can be done in this article than to point out a few of those factors and 
problems which seem to explain the inability of these people to adjust and be 
absorbed in the life pattern of their community. 

Perhaps the most important factor in the group problem is culturai. The 
Mexican-American group have smatterings of both the Latin and the Anglo-Saxon 
cultural groups. One might say they are of both groups but have status in neither 
and here is the root of a great portion of the difficulty. At present many of the 
people termed “Mexicans” are really Americans of the third and fourth genera- 
tions. They came originally from the large laboring or peon group brought from 
Mexico to California in the early days. These people were illiterate. They came 
from some of the poorest homes in their own land. They had had no advantages 
and were accustomed to a hand-to-mouth existence. Strangers in a strange land, 
they were completely lost because they had not the tools with which to adjust. 
They could neither read nor write in their own tongue, how could they learn a 
hew language? In addition, let us face it frankly, they were not treated kindly or 
fairly. They were looked down upon. They were pushed around and were reviled 
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for their deficiencies. They had not had status in their own land, and they found 
none here. This was the root of our present problem. The Mexican group stayed 
together as a group. Spanish continued to be spoken, the children were brought 
up as their parents had been, new ways were not learned. Rather, they clung 
stubbornly to the old familiar patterns of living. But there was a difference now. 
They had become a minority group, classed definitely as inferior. The defensive 
reaction was normal. The chain-reaction was established. Fearful and suspicious 
of the ways of the ‘Americanos,’ they withdrew to themselves, and the more 
they withdrew the worse the situation became. 

With the second generation our schools began to reach the children, but this 
only seemed to make matters worse. Poor, naturally timid, and with Spanish the 
language of the home, the children did not adjust too 
well in the schools. It was not long before they were 
classed as “dumb.”” We talked about individual dif- 
ferences of children, and how to provide for them, but 
failed to think in terms of the Mexican children as 
individuals. We tried to force them into our concepts 
of what children ought to be and to do. We were 
determined to make them into the Anglo-Saxon culture 
pattern. We succeed only in making them misfits at 
school. In addition, the American looks on education 
as a must, whereas the Mexican parent considered it 
the opportunity of the rich. If a child were needed at 
home, then he was to be kept home; or if father needed 
help in supporting the family, then the child must 
work. So the attendance problem developed, and, as 
you could readily see with my friends whom you met 
earlier, it has not yet been solved. 

A second basic factor in the difficulties of our Mex- 
ican-American youth is economic. Their parents and grandparents have been poor 
for generations. Their wants were few and simple. If one worked hard enough and 
did not ask too much of life, God and the soil would provide. But this did not work 
in the new life. Unskilled, the Mexicans commanded only the poorest of wages. 
Large families, high costs, emergencies, illness, poor planning, made it impossible to 
make ends meet. Furthermore, the children were now comparing themselves with 
their Anglo-Saxon friends at school. Clothes became important, supplies were needed 
for school, new ways of doing things were acquired, and new rights and privileges 
were demanded. The young people were now in conflict with their homes because 
they demanded what their parents could not possibly afford. They were unhappy 
and defensive at school because they felt inferior and lacked status in the eyes 
of their fellow pupils, Their reaction was normal. They banded together so they 
might ““belong’’ somewhere and they began to show off in order to gain status. 
Without constructive leadership they went from foolish to bad and from bad to 
worse, and we had the “gang” problem which at one time was very serious. It is 
not yet entirely settled. However, experience has shown that the real need is 
for sufficient constructive leadership, for under such leadership “gangs” gradually 
become sports clubs and social clubs. 
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What then is the answer? There is no answer, but rather there are many. Time 
alone will solve some problems; patience and understanding will take care of 
others. But that is not enough. We must be more constructive ii our approach. 
We must be willing to give of ourselves, our time, and our energies to develop 
the needed leadership. We must seek every means at our disposal to give status 
to our Mexican-American youth—-status not only in his own eyes but in the estima- 
tion of his classmates. We must constantly endeavor to secure for him a fair 
opportunity in the business and professional world and we must be willing to 
help him along the way until he is able to hold his own. Leadership and self- 
respect within the group must come before this will be possible and before we can 
hope for a final solution of the problems of Mexican-American youth. Then and 
then only may we relax and say, “Adios, Amigo! Vaya con Dios.” 
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PROJECT PROGRESS 


A letter dated March 15, 1948, from Marion Edman, informed Dr. 
Seagoe that the two German teachers whose study in Sweden was to be 
financed by Pi Lambda Theta would probably be in Stockholm March 29 
—red tape permitting. She writes, ““The Swedish Institute has written 
that they have made arrangements to have the group met at the Danish 
border by a representative of the Danish Red Cross who will supply them 
with money and tickets for proceeding further. . . . There will be six in 
the group . . . Mrs. Fullmer of the American Women’s Club here 
(Munich) has promised to see that the two representatives from Bavaria 
are well provided with toilet articles, clothing, and spending money. .. . 
We have had the cooperation of a number of people here in getting the 


project set up and under way... . I shall feel extremely happy when I 
can report to you that the group is actually in Sweden. . . . Thank you for 
your patience and understanding . . . in getting this project translated 


into reality.” Pi Lambda Theta awaits further news. Mildred English 
reports that she plans to return to the States in May to take up her work 
at Milledgeville, Georgia, during the summer, and Pi Lambda Thetans 
anticipate her first-hand account of the progress of this project. 




















‘DispLacep CHILDREN IN THE 
UNITED STATES 


EDITH E. LOWRY 


ie was a hot August day in a migrant camp in an extensive vegetable area on 
the Atlantic seaboard. Nothing can ever erase from my memory the picture of 
Johnny, a six year old lad, who came tripping on his miniature crutch and one leg 
to the child-care center in the camp. He traveled as fast as any of his comrades, 
participated in the activities, and seemed totally unconscious of his handicap. 
Neglect that led to infection and amputation in infancy was the story back of 
Johnny’s condition. To me he was a symbol of society’s neglect of the thousands 
of children of migratory farm workers in the United States. With many, the scars 
of migratory life are not as obvious as in Johnny's case, but almost without excep- 
tion there is a scar. Displaced and disinherited—this is their lot. 

With our agricultural economy dependent upon a steadily increasing number of 
seasonal workers at the peak season of harvest, the pattern of constant migration 
from crop area to crop area has become the pattern of life for thousands of families 
and single people—approximately two and a half million men, women, and children 
of many races and cultural backgrounds. This is the trek of one family: 

“Miguel Hernandez of Raymondsville, Texas, with his family of ten persons, 
including a married son, his wife, and their two small children, left home by truck 
in September. They headed for California with no definite jobs in mind, but they 
were planning to work during the winter and following spring. En route they 
stopped at the Benson Information Station operated by the Arizona Extension 
Service. They were informed that they might get work near Yuma in thinning 
and weeding lettuce and other vegetables. They found ample work in the winter 
vegetable fields for the five adults in the family and for two older children. When 
lettuce cutting started, the four men and boys worked in the fields cutting lettuce, 
and the two women worked in the packing sheds while the older daughter cared 
for the three small children. 

‘Miguel thought they might return home some time in March, but farmers 
in the Palo Verde Valley, California, asked them to help in the alfalfa hay harvest. 
They spent two weeks there, then were induced to go to the Imperial Valley for — 
the sugar beet harvest. Starting in early June they also helped pick melons and 
returned home shortly after the Fourth of July.””* 

As one visualizes this family, many questions come to mind: Were did they 
live? What did they earn? Did the children get to school? What was the attitude 
of the communities and of the many employers for whom they worked? These, 
and many more, are the problems confronting the migrants and their children. 

Where they live is a variable picture. In the course of a year’s migration, a 
family may experience life in various types of shelter—a crude shack on a ditch 


* Extension Farm Labor Circular 38, U.S. Dept. of Agriculture. 
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bank; a squatters’ camp with no sanitary provisions; a one-room cabin with dirt 
floor on a grower’s ranch; a grower’s camp with well planned cabins, central 
utility units, and a camp manager in charge; or one of the camps recently operated 
by the federal government, with a clinic, a school, a child-care unit, and com- 
munity building, as well as utility units and a social program under the leadership 
of a trained camp manager. Unfortunately, the better camps are few in number, 
so that the housing for the majority is substandard and, in many cases, conditions 
are wretched. The termination of the federal camp program by Congress in 
1947 was a great setback in the housing situation, where some gains had been 
made. The one hope now is to have states set up sanitary codes for these camps 
and methods for enforcement such as have been initiated in New Jersey and a few 
other states. 

Closely related to the housing problem is the health problem. Neglect because 
of the lack of medical care when needed, malnutrition, contagious diseases, ma- 
ternity cases, and accidents are the major problems. Because migrants are not 
residents and community health services are, frequently withheld, the suffering 
and neglect among the children is shocking. The mortality rate among the babies 
and very young children is directly traceable to the lack of medical care. In a 
recent report from one of our field staff, ‘If they still had the clinic here in camp, 
the baby would not have died.” There are encouraging developments in a few 
places; mobile clinics have been initiated by some of the state departments of health, 
and there is a growing awareness of need by a number of groups. 

The health problem fluctuates with the working conditions. When wages and 
employment are steady, the families are better fed and their resistance is higher. 
Improved conditions were very marked during the war period when wages were 
high and work steady. An examination of a group of children in a clinic in a 
camp in 1946 reflected this trend; the children were in good condition. Now the 
trend is less encouraging. From California comes the report, ‘Down through the 
cotton belt of the San Joaquin Valley thousands of ineligibles are asking for 
relief. Unemployment is greater than usual and migratory workers are hungry.””? 

The question of education for migrant children is no less a problem. Working 
in the fields instead of attending school is too often the pattern. The case history 
of one child tells the story: 

“Felipe was nine years old. He had picked cotton for twenty-five weeks during 
the migratory period in the preceding year. His mother reported that his earnings 
were needed and that, consequently, he had never been to school. In addition, the 
family felt that it had never been in one place long enough to permit the boy 
to go to school.’’* 

Added to the economic stress that sends children to the fields to work is the 
problem of securing adequate school facilities to include migrant children. To 
quote from “‘Migrant Labor—A Human Problem,” issued by the Federal Inter- 
Agency Commitee, “Child labor, substandard living, and a padlock against educa- 
tion have destroyed the rights of children and drastically disturbed the itt of 
family life among migrant workers.” 

The results of years of neglect is seen today in the illiteracy of the adults who, 


* New York Times, March 28, 1948. 
* Latin Americans in Texas, by Pauline R. Kibbe. 
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as children of migrants, seldom had any opportunity to attend school. Attempts 
have been made to meet the problem. One state recently passed a law making it 
compulsory for non-resident as well as resident children to attend school when 
schools were in session. In another state, a small local community took courageous 
steps and worked out a plan for the inclusion of over a hundred negro migrant 
children from a nearby camp in their local school. The probléms of assimilation 
of these children, most of whom were retarded in their school work and would be 
there for only a part of the term, were great, but a very sympathetic and under- 
standing teacher made special provision for tutoring the retarded students before 
they entered the regular class and, thereby, she saved the migrant children em- 
barrassment and heartache. 

Schooling for migrant children is a most difficult problem, yet one of the most 
basic. However, it is one of the keys to the solution of the migrant problem. If 
today’s migrant children can get a sound education, many will develop skills that 
will fit them for employment other than following the crops. 

While the picture looks very discouraging, there is ground for hope. The 
experience of the field staff working in twenty-three states under the interdenomina- 
tional auspices of the Home Missions Council of North America has shown the 
ready response of the migrant people to constructive leadership, their longing for 
a chance for their children, and the will to do all they can to help. There is a 
changed attitude in many communities toward the migrants. Many employers 
are concerned. There are public agencies, national, state and local, with a will 
to act. Working together, they can bring a change in this situation. 





~— 
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NATIONAL BOARD MEETS 


The Pi Lambda Theta Executive Board gathered for a brief meeting in Atlantic 
City, New Jersey, on February 25, 1948. It was decided to allocate $1000 to the 
American Book Center for books which would be sent to teachers’ colleges in 
the Philippines. The books are to be labelled with a book plate marking them 
as gifts of Pi Lambda Theta. The book list was to be selected by Pi Lambda Theta. 
Cash contributions to the Pi Lambda Theta Fund to underwrite this project are 
requested from chapters and individuals. 

It was also decided to underwrite a project to send the JOURNAL to Pi Lambda 
Thetas overseas until such time as monetary exchange conditions make subscrip- 
tions by these individual members feasible. Meanwhile, chapters have received 
information about the plan and have been urged to forward to the national office 
the most recently known reliable address of chapter members now residing out- 
side North America. Individual members are urged to communicate such informa- 
tion to chapter presidents promptly in cooperation with this project. Subscriptions 
are to begin with the October, 1948, JOURNAL. The Board also suggests that indi- 
vidual chapters may wish to subscribe and send the JOURNAL to students and 
teachers who are not members of Pi Lambda Theta. 

Miss Steinmetz and her Public Affairs committee were authorized to forward 
to chapters information on the progress of federal aid to education legislation 
pending in Congress. A committee consising of Helen Walker and Katharine 
Pease was appointed to select a site for the 1948 Board meeting. 











((HILDREN OF MISFORTUNE 


WILLIAM S. BERNARD 


oe year old Jan Koslovski is a lucky boy. Three and a half years ago, 

all his barracks mates at Auschwitz were lined up outside their hut and marched 
into the crematorium. Jan was in another section of the camp at the time and was 
somehow overlooked. Shortly afterwards, the camp was liberated. In the ensuing 
confusion, Jan wandered out of the camp and for six months hid by day, and 
by night scoured the garbage dumps of a neighboring town for food. By the 
time UNRRA found him, he had forgotten his name. Finally, a kindly UNRRA 
worker elicited the information that Jan’s mother and father had been deported. 
Most likely, the boy’s parents were dead. After four months in a hospital con- 
valescing from malnutrition, Jan remembered his name. Today, he is an “un- 
accompanied child” living in a special child care center in Germany. Or to put 
it more plainly, he is an orphan without a home. 

Jan Koslovski’s story is a common one. With some variation, it will serve 
as the life history of 150,000 junior displaced persons. The variations are not 
particularly significant—those who did not experience the concentration camp 
worked eighteen hours a day as slave labor. 

At least half of the 150,000 displaced children are under the age of six. Most 
of these infants have never known life outside of a barbed wire enclosure. An 
estimated 30,000 of these children are orphans. 

When the Army first liberated Germany, it found millions and millions of 
people there who had been forced into slave labor by the Nazis. The repatriation 
of these people was one of the Army's most magnificent accomplishments. Millions 
of French, Belgian, Dutch, Russian, and other national groups were sent home. 
When the last convoy had left, there were almost one million people who remained 
who could not be repatriated. They could not go home because they had no homes 
or because their homelands were closed to them. Many were anti-Communists 
from Yugoslavia and Poland whose countries had come under Soviet domination 
while they were working as slave labor for the Nazis. For them, the return home 
would mean death or imprisonment. Others, like the Jewish displaced persons, 
found their homes destroyed; their neighborhoods had become graveyards; the 
properties that had been confiscated by the Nazis could never be returned. These 
are the people who live in the DP camps today, waiting for an opportunity to 
begin life anew in a free country. 

The children of the displaced persons have been integrated into the camp 
community. Voluntary agencies have supplied camps with educational and recrea- 
tional material. Each DP camp has a school. One of the finest achievements of 
UNRRA was the establishment of a DP university at Heidelberg, where ambitious 
boys and girls could take advanced study. The Jewish agency, Organization for 
Rehabilitation Training, has supplied Jewish DP children with manual tools and 
training. DP children are supposed to receive more calories than any other group in 
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Europe, and certainly no child in a DP camp or child care center today is suffering 
from malnutrition. 

But improved though their condition may be, and expert though the care they 
receive is, a camp is no place in which to rear a child. The institutional atmosphere 
of the camp is no substitute for normal, healthy family life. The life in a crowded 
barracks is no substitute for the intimacy of the family group. 

Children with no relatives left do not remain in regular DP camps. They are 
sent to special children’s centers, the largest of which is at Prien, near Munich. 
A special center at Wartenburg was originally planned for children who had 
been mascots of GI outfits. Now, housing some sixty children, it also includes those 
lucky youngsters who are about to emigrate to the United States. In some ways, the 
orphaned children are better off than those with parents. They are under the care 
of child specialists; their education is more assured than that of the haphazardly 
taught child in the DP camp; all in all, they receive more specialized attention. 

But whether they live in a DP camp or in a child care center, privacy is a word 
not included in the vocabulary of most DP children. Those lucky enough to have 
relatives alive are housed with them in blanket-partitioned barracks. In these six- 
by-eight cubicles, a family of four may eat, sleep, live. The task of bringing up 
children under these suffocating conditions is well nigh impossible. The crowded 
dormitory of the child care center is likewise not conducive to normal privacy. 

Many Americans, unfortunately, take the short-sighted view that as long as the 
children of Europe are not starving or ragged, we should not concern ourselves 
with the problem. But our concern for these children is not based upon humanitarian 
considerations alone. These are the children who will grow up to be neighbors 
of our own children. What kind of world citizens can we expect these waifs, with 
their tragic backgrounds, to become? What, in their dog-eat-dog existence, has 
prepared them for working together to a common, peaceful goal? If we are to 
preserve the peace of the world for generations to come, we must find a way to 
blot out the tragic past and to map out a secure future for Europe’s children of 
misfortune. 

We can never achieve this secure future by putting the children in special 
centers or by allowing them to remain in camps. The answer lies in resettlement— 
in new homes, in new countries. Each orphaned child must be adopted by a new 
set of parents; the others, with their families, should be adopted by a new land. 

A magnificent start in finding new homes for orphaned children has been 
made by the United States Committee for the Care of European Children. This 
organization, composed of public-spirited men and women, has brought over 
1,300 orphaned displaced children to this country since the war's end. Through 
the corporate affidavit, the Committee guarantees the support of the children. 
When a child arrives here, he is brought to a reception center and a study of his 
personality and background made. Then, based on the study, the child is placed 
in a foster home, often where there is the possibility of adoption. 

Other DP children have come into this country with their relatives under 
President Truman’s Directive of December 22, 1945. On that date, the President 
ordered that quotas for the central European countries be used to bring displaced 
persons to the United States. Since then, some 26,000 displaced persons have been 
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resettled here, an estimated 20% of whom are children. The resettlement of 
children, either orphaned or otherwise, has been spectacularly successful. The 
very youngsters who were so maladjusted in the confines of the European camps 
have absorbed the peaceful and free American climate and have responded to 
it. The great tragedy is that while thousands of American homes and communities 
are anxious to receive these children, a legalistic bottleneck prevents all but a 
trickle from coming here. If these children are to be saved, that bottleneck must 
be understood and broken. 

Our immigration laws permit the entry of approximately 154,000 persons a 
year. But unfortunately, the countries which have the largest quotas either cannot 
use them or do not want to use them. On the other hand, the countries from 
which most of the displaced persons originate have such small quotas that just 
a handful can emigrate. For example, most of the Estonian DP children will long 
since be dead of old age if they must wait their turn for entry under their national 
quota of 116 per year. 

Special legislation has been introduced in Congress to help meet this situation. 
Both the Wiley bill, S. 2242, in the Senate and the Fellows bill, H. R. 6163, in 
the House would permit the entry of displaced persons as a special emergency 
measure aside from our regular immigration quotas. While it is not yet known 
in what form either of these bills will pass, all Americans will laud the spirit in 
both bills which places special emphasis on orphaned displaced children. 

This transplanting across the ocean will insure the healthy growth of Europe's 
displaced children. The American people, through their army and through their 
voluntary agencies, have done a splendid job in restoring physical health to these 
children. Now we must give them new hope with the promise of new homes. 
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THEY ARE STILL WAITING 


“There are today 850,000 D.P.’s. About half of them are women and children. 
Of the children in the D.P. camps, more than 75,000 are under 6 years of age. All 
religions and denominations are represented among them. Sixty-five per cent are 
Catholics, 20 per cent Jewish, and 15 per cent are Protestant. . . . The world is 
looking to us, to America, the richest and most powerful democracy, to take the 
lead in accepting our share of displaced persons.” 

Reprinted from Senior Scholastic by permission of the editors. 
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0A. TRIBUTE TO MAHATMA 
GANDHI 


SHIRIN JAIRAZBHOY 


“- AM unusually late,” said Mahatma Gandhi, looking at his three dollar watch 

as he walked through the garden of Birla House in New Delhi towards 
the pavilion, where a crowd had gathered to be led by him in its evening prayer. 
A man from the crowd stepped forth and saluted him. The Mahatma (great soul) 
raised his hand in response, but, before anyone knew what was happening, three 
shots were fired and Gandhi sank to the ground. “Ram! Ram!” (God! God!) 
he exclaimed as he raised his hands to his forehead in a Hindu gesture of foregive- 
ness to his assassin. Within half an hour, the world had lost its greatest prophet of 
peace. 

The assassin was one Nathuram Vinayak Gadse, twenty-five year old editor of a 
Hindu paper. He was a member of the Hindu Mahasabha (the great Hindu or- 
ganization), an orthodox, narrow-visioned, religious party in India which has been 
violently opposed to Gandhi’s broad-minded tolerance and policy of lenience to- 
wards the Moslems. 

The Government of the Dominion of India under the leadership of its premier 
Pandit Jawarharlal Nehru, a close friend and admirer of Gandhi, and, like him, a 
promoter of communal peace in India, outlawed the Hindu Mahasabha immediately 
after the assassination. Some of the leaders of this organization were put into jail 
after police reports disclosed a conspiracy amongst them to assassinate all other 
political leaders of the country with the Gandhian spirit of tolerance towards the 
enemy. 

I met Gandhi four years ago, a few weeks after he had been released from jail 
and was recovering from poor health in a small clinic in Poona. I considered myself 
very fortunate, because it was difficult to obtain formal interviews with the Mahatma. 
He was a man hard-pressed for time. This, however, did not mean he was out of 
the reach of the ordinary man. Anyone who desired to live in close fellowship with 
him could join his ashram (holy colony, hermitage), a smali dwelling of mud huts 
400 miles inland of Bombay, situated in a place called Wardha. People of many 
races and religions, both Europeans and Asiatics, lived there with Gandhi in one 
common spirit of brotherhood. 

The evening I met Gandhi, he was seated cross-legged on a mattress spread on 
the floor. But for the small desk which was placed in front of him, the room in 
which he sat was devoid of furniture. There were carpets on the ground for us to 
sit on. 

I had heard of Mahatma Gandhi ever since I could remember, read his articles 
and autobiography with interest, seen his pictures in the papers and movies, heard 
his recorded speeches, attempted several times, in vain, to get a glimpse of him at 
railway stations amidst thousands of others, but this was the first time I had come 
face to face with him. 
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I was nervous, almost as nervous as the Mahatma confessed he himself was when 
he arose to question his first witness in court and discovered he was too afraid 
to proceed with his cross examination. But people rarely suffered discomfort for 
long in Mahatma Gandhi’s company. The humbleness of his surroundings and the 
naturalness of his manner soon put them at their ease. 

I went to Gandhi for his advice on a personal problem. He gave it to me willingly 
without hesitation. What struck most people as remarkable about the Mahatma was 
the genuine interest he always showed in small personal problems when there were 
other matters of greater importance constantly pressing for his attention. No man 
was too lowly for Gandhi’s sympathy, no soul too wretched for his guidance. Service 
to humanity was his chief mission in life. It mattered little whether he was helping 
His Majesty King George VI or the sweeper boy next door. What was important 
was the aid he was rendering. Very often he was criticized for the time he frittered 
away in what men considered unimportant; but Gandhi judged life by its eternal 
values and not by the values given it by man. There were many instances when 
Gandhi turned away from eminent reporters and grave political discussions with 
prominent representatives of the Crown to attend to the small needs of some 
disciple. 

When he addressed me, he spoke gravely, slowly, meaningfully, but during the 
course of his talk he often smiled. I was struck with the healthy glow a smile brought 
to his face. There was a childlike modesty about his manner. He looked radiant 
that evening. Perhaps it was the rays of the setting sun that came in from the 
window on his left, for it was evening and a crowd had gathered outside the clinic 
for the evening prayers. Gandhi arose and invited me to join them. 

Gandhi was born on October 2, 1869, and was the son of a well-to-do premier 
of Porbandar State. He was married at thirteen to a girl of the same age. In later 
years he said, “I see no normal argument in support of such a preposterous early 
marriage as mine.” Child marriage was one of the many harmful social customs of 
India against which he fought. His wife, Kusturbai, proved to be the most devoted 
of women. She stood by him with unflinching fidelity, and, when in 1906 he took 
the vow of Brahmacharya (the technical meaning of the word is self-restraint), 
she consented by its requirement to live with her husband like a sister. He called 
her “Ba” (mother) and she addressed him as most Indians did, “Bapujee” (father). 
She died by his side in jail in 1944. A tear stole down his cheek as fires consumed 
her body. This was the first time he had been seen to have lost control of himself. 

As a youth of nineteen, he went to London and was admitted to the bar when he 
was twenty. On his return to India, he tried to build up a practice but found it im- 
possible to make compromises with the corruption in his profession. At this time, 
he was called away to South Africa to fight a case for a Moslem merchant. He in- 
tended to return to India as soon as his work was done, but he got involved in 
championing the cause of his people in South Africa and remained there until 1914. 

The cruel discrimination by the British of Indians in the Union came as a surprise 
to Gandhi at first. He suffered many unpleasant experiences, however, before he de- 
cided to organize his people against the practice of so much injustice. Indians had 
few privileges and were constantly humiliated by the white man. To give one in- 
stance from Gandhi's own life, he once bought a ticket for a journey by stage coach 
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to Johannesburg. The man in charge of the coach, known as the “‘leader,” told 
him that since European passengers were also travelling he would have to sit out- 
side, that an Indian had to take what was given to him. Gandhi swallowed the insult 
and sat outside in the raw cold night while the ‘leader’ made himself comfortable 
inside. Soon it got a bit stuffy. The “leader” stepped out of the carriage, spread 
a dirty cloth on the footboard, and asked Gandhi to sit on it while he took a breath 
of fresh air in the seat the Indian had been occupying. Gandhi refused, though he 
was prepared to vacate his seat if the “‘leader’’ allowed him to sit inside. Such rebel- 
lion among Indians was unknown. The “leader” broke out into a fury and boxed 
Gandhi's ears as he tried to drag him down to the footboard. The passengers inside 
watched the episode with horror. Here was a big, strong white man, puffing, fuming, 
cursing, trying to bully a frail, brown Indian into submission. Gandhi clung to the 
brass rails of his seat silently, determinedly, without a word of abuse, but with a 
will of steel. “Stop! Stop!” the passengers cried and offered to let Gandhi come and 
sit with them if the “leader” wasn’t willing to give him his seat. This was the first 
time Gandhi practiced non-violent resistance against injustice. In later years, he 
was to practice it on a mass scale. 

It was in South Africa he first used the weapon of non-violent non-cooperation. 
It helped to improve the treatment of Indians there, though Gandhi had to go to 
jail three times before Cabinet Minister Jan Christian Smuts agreed to make major 
reforms. 

Gandhi returned to India in 1914. His early career is marred with attempts to 
help the British in time of need. He believed if the Empire served the Crown, the 
Crown would in gratitude reward the Empire by giving its well-deserved sub- 
jects their freedom, so he supported the British cause in the Boer War. He com- 
manded a Red Cross unit in World War I. But disillusionment came when Britain, 
instead of giving India a reward for her services in World War I, gave her a 
Rawlatt Act depriving her of whatever little freedom of speech, press, or assembly 
she had enjoyed. 

This started Gandhi's long fight for India’s freedom. For the first time, a man of 
action had come into the field of Indian politics which had hitherto consisted of 
nothing but idle talkers. In 1920, Gandhi launched his first non-violent campaign 
of non-cooperation in India. He was thrown into jail for two years. In 1925, he was 
elected president of the largest political party of the country, the All-India National 
Congress. From then onwards, he became the unquestioned leader of the Indian 
people. He launched many campaigns after this, fasted, went to prison frequently; 
but he brought India closer and closer to her goal 
of freedom, until, in 1947, she could hold her 
head high and claim equal footing with the other 
independent nations of the world. 

As a political thinker, Gandhi was influenced 
by three Europeans, all of whom were idealistic 
and spiritual in their concept of life. From Henry 
David Thoreau, a New England recluse, he bor- 
rowed the phrase “civil disobedience” and 
breathed life into it. Thoreau refused to pay taxes 
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to a government which practiced slavery. Gandhi used the same method of non- 
cooperation, but on a mass scale, to fight the British government. Ruskin was another 
thinker who influenced Gandhi by his turning backward to agrarian culture and in 
his disapproval of industrial civilization. Other founders of western thought, like 
Plato, Spengler, and Marx, were seldom mentioned by him, but Tolstoy became a 
part of his life. His work, The Kingdom of God is Within You, gripped Gandhi's 
heart and mind, and he entered into a lively correspondence with the Russian genius. 
The West taught him two other things, Nationalism and Democracy. The study of 
English law in London also was of great assistance to him in later life, especially 
when he was dealing with such a legal minded people as the English. The rest of 
Gandhi was a product of the East. 

What were these mass political movements he conducted according to the “inner 
voice’? Neither India nor the world had heard of such before. What was this unique 
weapon he employed to fight against such a well-organized power as the British 
Government? It is known by different names. Gandhi christened it ‘‘satyagyaha.” 
“Satya” means Truth implying Love; ‘“‘agyaha” means firmness which engenders 
force, hence strength born of Truth and Love. Some have translated “‘satya- 
gyaha”’ as ‘‘passive resistance” because the technique the movement involves is non- 
violent. But ‘‘passive’’ is hardly the word for a satyagyaha movement, for, though it 
forbids bloodshed, it is active enough. In fact, one of its chief instruments is “direct 
action.” It is a non-violent, non-cooperative mass movement that aims at a moral 
victory over evil. Its basis is truth and justice, and it starts with belief in the innate 
goodness of human nature and the power of love. It is for this reason some people 
believe such a weapon would prove impotent against brutal dictatorship. But 
Gandhi's faith in the moral strength of satyagyaha was so great that during World 
War II he sent a message to Britain to use it in resisting Hitler’s tyranny. 

People who fight with this weapon do not inflict suffering upon their enemy, 
but invite suffering on themselves and so aim to rouse their enemies’ sense of shame 
at doing wrong. They resist evil, and, since imposed power and unjust laws are 
evil, they resist these by disobedience, agitation, demonstrations, seeking of arbitra- 
tion, sanctions, strikes, picketings, commercial boycott, and non-payment of taxes. 

Satyagraha believes in chivalry and fair play. It never takes its enemy unawares. 
Due notice is given before campaigns are launched, and they are only resorted to 
after every other means of settlement has been tried and failed. In 1915, when the 
Duke of Wellington requested Gandhi to give him a promise that he would consult 
with him before he took any drastic action, Gandhi replied, ‘‘I do not have to give 
you a promise. It is always a custom with me to inform an adversary in advance 
about the measure I am going to employ against him. It is part of my creed of Truth.” 

Fasting was another means by which Gandhi disarmed his enemy. The practice 
was not of his own making. In the middle ages the money lender used it to make 
a defaulter pay up his debts. The royal bard used it to make the king go to war for 
the good of the kingdom. 

As Gandhi revolutionized India’s politics, so he lifted her up from the economic 
lethargy into which she had sunk. The foreign government was exploiting India’s 
resources, One instance of this exploitation was reflected in the cotton industry. 
Britain would import raw cotton from India, manufacture it into goods in her 
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own factories, only to sell these ready-made exports back to the Indian public at high 
profits. The Indian cottage industries suffered as a result of this. There was whole- 
sale unemployment while national wealth flowed out to fill foreign coffers. To stop 
this, Gandhi started what is known as the “‘swadeshi” (goods made at home) move- 
ment which aimed at paralyzing the foreign market in India. This was done by 
intelligent propaganda among the people, encouraging the public to buy home made 
goods and boycott foreign products coming into the country. The movement fired 
the Indian public to use ‘‘khaddar”’ (cloth woven at home by hand) which along 
with the ‘‘charkha” (spinning wheel) became the symbol of Gandhi’s economic 
campaign. The Lancashire mills suffered a shock as a result of the movement, and 
English manufacturers’ profits began to dwindle. 

Gandhi also did away with the unjust salt tax imposed upon the people of India. 
The Government had a monopoly over the manufacture and sale of salt. It taxed the 
product heavily. Gandhi objected, but no heed was paid. So on March 12, 1930, 
he started his historic two-hundred-mile salt march on foot to the Port of Dandi 
to manufacture contraband salt in defiance of Government laws. As he walked from 
village to village, thousands joined him and soon the whole nation was aflame with 
patriotism. Gandhi was arrested, but the movement went on. In a short while, the 
nation began to break other laws it considered unjust. The administration was com- 
pletely paralyzed. In January, 1931, Gandhi was released, and the Government 
withdrew its monopoly on salt. 

Gandhi was one of India’s greatest social reformers. The biggest curse of Indian 
society at one time was the institution of untouchability when the unfortunate “un- 
touchables” were mercilessly discriminated against by caste Hindus. Some sections of 
the society were so infected with this evil social custom that a man belonging to the 
high Brahman caste would feel afraid to move out on the streets for fear the shadow 
of an “untouchable” would pollute him. Gandhi determined to change conditions, 
and he did so by personal example. He shocked an orthodox Hindu audience by 
telling it that if untouchability was an essential part of Hinduism he would be the 
last one to call himself a Hindu. He invited an untouchable couple to live with him 
in his ashram and adopted their daughter Lusshmi. Society was stunned. Rich Hindus 
who supported his ashram withdrew their help. The use of the public well was 
denied to him and his followers, but it was part of Gandhi's character to fight 
against evil with a will of steel. Gandhi rechristened the “untouchables” “‘harijans” 
(the children of God) and today they are a much happier people. 

Gandhi also raised the status of the Indian woman. He encouraged her to fight 
against brutal customs imposed upon her by Indian society, trying his best to make 
her conscious of her supreme role in India. In fact, so much did he identify himself 
with the cause of women that he was regarded as “half woman.” He tried to 
liquidate the ‘‘purdah” (curtain) system which forced a woman to hide herself from 
public view all her life. He inspired her to come out of her sheltered home life and 
serve her country. Women took a leading part in his campaigns. They conducted 
mass meetings and demonstrations and spoke at public gatherings. Gandhi's last 
tribute to women was given to an American lady, Mrs. Francis Dieh, a few days 
before his death. “Woman is sacrifice personified,” he said. “When she does a thing 
rightly she moves mountains.” 
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He saw how unequally wealth was distributed in India. He fought for the cause 
of the poor all his life. His heart ached to see the wide gap between those who had 
too much and those who had too little. To him the bejewelled Maharajas and Nawabs 
were parasites of the nation. He raised his voice against them. ‘I compare with the 
richly bedecked noblemen the millions of the poor. And I feel like saying to these 
noblemen, ‘there is no salvation for India unless you strip yourselves of this jewelry 
and hold it in trust for your countrymen in India,’ ’’ he once said. 

Gandhi was a moving force in the education of the country. Before he made his 
influence felt, education was given for the most part to those who could afford it, 
and in a foreign tongue. It was theoretical and gave exaggerated importance to Eng- 
lish culture. What the people needed was a free and compulsory education in the 
mother tongue. With this in mind, Gandhi drew up an educational program known 
often as the “WARDHA SCEME” under which each child would be provided with 
seven years of education around some manual and productive work. Gandhi said, 
“It is by making the children return to the state a part of what they receive from 
it that I propose to make education self supporting.” The seven years involved would 
be equivalent to primary and high school training. When the popular Indian 
Ministeries began to function in the British provinces of India in 1939, they in- 
corporated a great deal of the Gandhian plan in their scheme of education, but un- 
fortunately the Ministeries were forced to resign in 1942. 

Religion was an essential part of Gandhi's life, but his was a religion of the 
common man. Though a Hindu by birtli, he respected the teachings of all faiths. 
“My religion has no geographical limits,” he once said. Its sources had none. He had 
read the Koran (the sacred book of the Moslems), studied Zarasthustra of the Parsis 
in the original, learned many truths from Confucius’ wise sayings, and read Jewish 
theology. He went through parts of the Old Testament and was highly inspired 
by Jesus’ teachings, especially the Sermon on the Mount. He believed all religions 
were based on the same moral principles though they differed greatly in theologies. 

Though Gandhi’s whole life was one of sacrifice, prayer, fasting, and devotion, 
those who lived with him knew him to be very different from the type of man a life 
of such extreme renunciation would be likely to produce. He was full of zest and 
energy, with a genuine sense of humor. He never lost a taste for warm human rela- 
tionship. His was a radiant, responsive, reassuring personality, which, while it was 
a source of instruction, was also a delight. ‘If I had no sense of humor,’ he once 
said, “I should long ago have committed suicide.’ When he went to London for 
the Round Table Conference and the people showed amazement at the bare loin 
cloth he wore, he remarked, ‘“You, in your country, wear plus fours; I prefer minus 
fours.”” Charlie Chaplin once wished an interview with him. He sent in his card, but 
Gandhi was at a loss as to who his visitor could be, since he had never had the time 
to see a movie. Later, however, when the comedian and the Mahatma met, it was 
the Mahatma that kept the comedian laughing. Once an American correspondent 
asked Gandhi, “Are you really a Mahatma?” “I do not feel like one,”” was the 
answer. There is a story of an English lady who, upon seeing the variety of delicious 
fruits sent to Gandhi by his English admirers, exclaimed she was willing to become 
a saint if she could enjoy such a treat. Gandhi quietly suggested there was no need 
for her to go so far to change her diet. 
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Gandhi was the thriftiest of saints. Thrift was with him an ethical principle. 
He would clip the edges of newspapers in jail and uss then: fo write on to his 
disciples because the jail stationery was purchased at the cost of the Indian taxpayer. 
In his ashram he would not ailow even salt and water to be served in excess. 

To ali his lovable traits of character was added a deep sense of humility. He had 
so dazzled Indians that many took him to be an incarnation of God. Several times 
he was asked to declare himself a God. He discouraged these speculations on his 
divinity and requested his admirers on the other hand to occupy themselves more 
usefully by serving their mother country. He was always with the poorest of the 
poor. He never travelled above third class in trains. When he went to London, he 
turned down the royal invitation to live in luxurious quarters for the humble settle- 
ment his pacifist friend Muriel Lester ran for poor industrial workers. He abhorred 
publicity, and he angrily repudiated the title of “Mahatma” (a great soul, saint) 
bestowed upon him by his countrymen. He said, “The word is so misused, it stinks 
in my nostrils.” 

This little “‘frail’’ modest man stole not only the heart of India but of the world. 
The world said of him what it has saic of few. Dr. Albert Einstein once wrote, 
“Generations to come, it may be, will scarce believe that such a one as this ever in © 
flesh and blood walked upon this earth.” Field Marshall Smuts, Gandhi’s political 
opponent for many years, paid him tribute: “I must frankly admit that his activities 
at that time were very trying to me,” he said . . . “nor was the personal touch want- 
ing, for nothing in Gandhi’s procedure is without a peculiar personal touch. In jail 
he prepared a very useful pair of sandals which he presented to me when he was 
set free. I have worn these sandals for many a summer since then, even though I may 
feel that I am not worthy to stand in the shoes of so great a man.” Margaret Sanger 
gave her first impression of Gandhi, “An unusual light that shines in his face, that 
shines through flesh, that circles around his head and neck like a mist with white 
sails of a ship coming through. It lasted only a few seconds but it was there.’” Nehru 
once said, ‘“The unknown stares at us through his eyes.” When Bernard Shaw visited 
Gandhi in London he commented with his usual brevity that he and Gandhi be- 
longed to a very small minority in the world. When the old Irishman heard of the 
assassination, he exclaimed, ‘‘It shows how dangerous it is to be good.” 

So the world spoke of Gandhi when he lived and though he is dead, he will con- 
tinue to live forever on the tongues, in the minds, and in the hearts of men. His 
life, his works give youth in India today new opportunities, new challenges. 


“I learned from my illiterate but wise mother that all rights to be reserved 
and preserved came from duty well done. Thus the very right to live accrues 
to us only when we do the duty of citizenship of the world.” 

MOHANDAS K. GANDHI, in letter to Dr. Julian Huxley 

















Ixvian YOUTH AFTER 
INDEPENDENCE 


G. P. JAIN 


O* AuGustT 15, 1947, India cast off the burden of two hundred years’ British rule 
and prepared to play her destined role on the world stage. The new situation 
had its greatest impact on the young men and women of India. A gloomy-looking 
and frustrated lot in pre-Independence days, they felt their day dreams had come 
true. Their faces shone with expectancy, and hearts surged with ambition. There 
was a torrential release of their pent-up emotions and desires. They found self- 
expression which had been denied 
to them; they acquired self-re- 
spect and dignity of which they 
had been deprived; they now 
wanted to shoulder responsibili- 
ties of which they had been con- 
sidered incapable. Such was the 
youth of Free India stirring from 
the lethargy of years. This is the 
youth which the world of tomor- 
row will have to encounter. 

Three types of young men 
were prominent in India in the 
past: first, the bureaucrat; second, the political worker; and third, the peasant and 
factory worker. The bureaucrat came from the upper middle class, whose sole ambi- 
tion in life was to hold a secure job with the Government. For this purpose, he 
shut himself up with his books; unaffected by the periodic national convulsions, 
he poured over them in the hope of getting good grades. When, eventually, he 
landed a Government job to which his university degree was a passport, he was 
regarded as lost to the nation. He became a mere cog in the bureaucratic machine of 
the Government, carrying out its behests without thought. He was feared, hated, 
and pitied by the nation. Luckily, only a small number of young men belonged to 
this class. 

A second and much larger class was composed of young men and women in cities 
and rural areas who responded to every call for action in the national cause. These 
people in 1921 and 1931, at the call of Mahatma Gandhi, quit their schools and col- 
leges, farms and factories, to fill the prisons. These people in 1942, on the sudden 
arrest of Mahatma Gandhi and other top-ranking Congress leaders on August 9, kept 
the fires of the “Quit India” movement burning. No nation perhaps ever witnessed 
such a spectacle. The present writer on August 13, 1942, watched a crowd of 2,000 
Allahabad University students facing police rifles calmly. The occasion was a protest 
demonstration by the students against the leaders’ arrest and in defiance of a Gov- 
ernment ban. When an order to fire on them was given, the students would lie 
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down on the ground, but as soon as the police stopped to reload their guns, they 
would stand again and continue their demonstration. All the odds were against the 
students, and the spilling of their young blood appeared to be utterly useless, as it 
was unlikely to melt the hearts of the firing policemen. But considerations of im- 
mediate gain or loss did not deter the students. Several of them were killed, many 
injured, but no one moved until the police had exhausted their ammunition. Girls 
shared the same fate with boys. When some one asked them to leave, not risk their 
lives, they boldly answered, ‘““When our brothers are here, we cannot run away.” 

The third category of Indian youth was made up of hundreds of thousands of 
factory workers and farm laborers, politically dumb, illiterate and on the margin 
of starvation because of sheer poverty. These men started to work in their child- 
hood in order to supplement their parents’ meagre earnings and, on the latters’ 
death, to fill their vacant places. The son of a farmer was destined to be a farmer, 
and of a laborer, a laborer. They were born in debt, lived in debt, and died in 
debt. All their efforts were directed at one thing—somehow to keep body and soul 
on speaking terms. They had no hopes, no ambitions. Their life was without 
meaning. 

The declaration of independence on August 15, 1947, stirred the vast majority 
of the country’s young people. 

Pay-off came in the wake of freedom for that class of young men and women 
who had suffered terribly at the hands of the British Government for their political 
convictions. These men were elected legislators, ministers, parliamentary secretaries 
to ministers, ambassadors and envoys to foreign countries. Their reward was well 
deserved. 

The peasants and workers for whom the national struggle was undertaken were 
filled with hope. They were happy in their country’s independence, and they had a 
fairly clear answer to the question: ‘“What is the new Government going to do for 
us?” The urgent needs of the village are literacy and economic advance. Proper 
sanitation and healthy living conditions will be easy to achieve after illiteracy and 
poverty are removed. The average expectation of life of an Indian today is 26 
years—incredibly low! 

The needs of the urban youth are revision of the existing educational system, 
opening of more fields for advancement, and freedom from numerous legal, social, 
and family taboos which dog the young at every step. The free flow of ideas between 
community and community needs to be encouraged by inter-class marriages. Greater 
leeways should be afforded to young people in selecting their professions. Too much 
control is exercised by the parents. Very often, it is expected that the young man 
should take up his father’s job on the latter's death. One wishing to blaze a new 
trail meets with opposition, sometimes mild and sometimes severe. 

The education system needs to be revised, first, by changing the medium of 
instruction from English to the mother language. The foreign medium of instruction 
acts as a curb on the depth of thought. Second, greater opportunity should be pro- 
vided for individual thinking. Education was mostly bookish in the past. It should 
be made more practical. Free discussion between teacher and student should be en- 
couraged, as found in the schools and colleges of the United States. 

The new Indian Government is alive to these necessities and is trying to meet 
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them. Most schools and colleges have begun to impart education in one or another 
of the main Indian languages. The Government is sending students abroad to imbibe 
new ideas and learn new ways of living. In the United States alone, there are 1,200 
students of whom more than 600 are financed by the Government. Indian students 
are also in Britain, France, and other European countries. Interest in learning foreign 
languages is growing in India. Student organizations are being encouraged to make 
contacts with their opposite numbers in foreign lands. Indian representatives attend 
the World Youth Congress, and representatives from abroad are invited to visit 
India. On March 19, an Asian Youth Festival organized by the All-India Youth 
Congress opened in Bombay. Representatives of India’s neighbors, Soviet Asian 
Republics, Mongolia, Korea, Burma, and Ceylon attended. 

Students are more closely united in India than in the United States. Each school or 
college has a students’ union to which all the students in that institution belong. Off- 
cials of the union are students, elected from among the general body. The union 
makes independent decisions. In the past, such decisions often conflicted with the 
orders of the authorities. In that case, most students followed the union instructions. 
Students’ unions organize social and literacy events, hold tournaments and mock 
parliaments. There is, however, no free social intercourse between boys and girls as 
in the United States. 

Indian students are more politically conscious than perhaps students anywhere 
in the world. They not only talk and discuss politics, but take active part in the 
political activities of the times. They are closely associated with the political parties 
of the country. Now, there are nation-wide student organizations supporting and 
carrying out the programs of the official Congress Party, the Socialist Party, and the 
Communist Party. Lately, in America, ‘Students for Wallace’’ groups have been 
organized on similar lines. 

The Indian youth has, generally, poor health, because of dietary deficiencies, less 
physical exercise or outdoor activities, or the burden of responsibilities falling at an 
early age. The Government of India has under consideration a plan to give military 
or semi-military training to every student for some period, in order to help develop 
his health and personality and make him a potential soldier in an emergency. Sev- 
eral volunteer organizations exist to give young boys and girls practice in social 
service, in addition to inculcating feelings of comradeship in the membership. 

The Indian youth of today has outgrown his slavish mentality of past years. He 
is showing a determination to break through the social taboos. He laughs at caste 
restrictions and ignores untouchability. Boy and girl romances at school or college 
know no caste barrier: In most cases, he shows an irreverent regard for religious 
mumbo-jumbo, thereby earning the title of agnostic or atheist from his orthodox 
elders. 

In politics, he is a liberal and a friend of the under-privileged. He is no narrow 
nationalist, but looks across the vast oceans that wash the shores of his country. He 
has staunch faith in the success of the United Nations. He firmly believes in democ- 
racy, not for one class or group, but for every human being. 

The youth of India has emerged as a new, potent force in the world of today. He 
is expected to play his part in the coming times, and he will play it. 
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Tax YOUTH IN GUATEMALA 


VIOLETA JEPERTINGER 


LF Loss I arrived in the United States, one of the customs that surprised me 

was the freedom that American youth enjoys. In Guatemala, young people 
are guarded and sheltered. Children from six to nine years of age are taken to 
school by an older person. Little boys and girls are never seen on buses by them- 
selves. Boys are given more liberties than the girls, but not as many as are granted 
in this country. 

The relationship between young people and their elders is governed by a code 
of manners. No youth would address an elder, other than a relative or close friend, 
by that person’s first name; always he would use the proper title, ‘‘Senor,”’ “Senora,” 
or “Senorita.” 

In Guatemala, young people, especially 
women, are not allowed to go out at night un- 
less some one older is accompanying them. Nine 
o'clock is the latest hour that a teen-age girl may 
stay away from home. Seldom is a girl or even 
a group of girls seen on the street alone. Usu- 
ally they are well chaperoned at parties or at 
any social activities in the evening. 

Spending money is not dealt out to children 
so generously in Guatemala as it is here, not Z 
because the parents are not rich, but because 
they wish to teach their children thrift. For a 
high school student to have a part time job is considered more or less a disgrace to 
his parents, since people might think that his father is not able to support his family 
properly. 

Like many other countries, Guatemala has social standards that conform largely 
to a class system. The people are divided into three classes according to their eco- 
nomic status. Of necessity, the poor or low class does not enjoy a life of leisure. 
The children of this group attend the free public schools to only the sixth or 
eighth grade usually. After that, they often become servants of work at hard 
labor, following the traditional family trade. 

Many belonging to this low class enroll in night schools which are free to any 
ambitious persons. They have more freedom among themselves than do those of 
the other groups, for they do not feel the social pressure of the high-ranking 
aristocrats. 

All schools are free except the high schools, where the student pays each month 
an amount that varies from four to six dollars. On the other hand, the colleges and 
universities are free except for a five-dollar fee upon registration and a similar fee 
at the end of the school year for the final examinations. 

The youth of the middle class usually finish high school or at least two years of 
it. Ordinarily, they are the ones who take the jobs of soda-fountain girls or of clerks 
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in stores. Their earnings are not very high, but they enjoy some social life with 
each other. 

It is the highest class which is the most strict with their children. Many of them 
follow several of the old Spanish customs, but there are exceptions, especially in 
the homes where the parents have traveled or studied abroad. Some of these people 
are engaged only in social life and in following the fashions. Often these children 
of fortune are not even interested in finishing high school. In our high school one 
of our classmates used to come to school only two or three times a week because 
she had to attend teas, parties, horse races, and many other affairs going on in her 
special circle. Yet some parents plan definite amounts of time for recreation and 
for home assignments either in high school or in college by way of preparation 
for the ‘‘Bachillerato.” 

Real students do not have too much time for fun. My group was able to meet at 
a friend’s home only on Saturday afternoon, never at night, for our little dance 
rehearsals (Repasos de Baile). The girls brought food and the boys brought soft 
drinks, and we always had plenty of fun. 

Unfortunately, the young people of the three classes are never able to mingle 
for those in the lower bracket go to public schools; the middle class attend moder- 
ately expensive private schools; and the wealthy enter heavily endowed schools. 
We do not have any clubs for adolescents like the scout organizations in the United 
States or any associations for both boys and girls of all levels of society. 

There are no coeducational schools in Guatemala. Very few girls go to college; 
first, because there are few courses available that will lead to degrees; and second, 
because the majority of subjects offered are too technical or too professional to 
attract girls. Most girls go abroad if they wish to continue their education. 

In general our young folks dress very much the same as young people here. The 
garb of the low class is the exception, however, for it closely resembles the style 
of the natives. The members of this group wear their hair in braids and do not 
consider it proper to use make-up or try to dress as their masters do. 

There are no bobby-soxers in our country. Every girl has to wear a certain type of 
uniform which is required by the school she is attending. Furthermore, boys and 
girls tend to dress more formally than those in the States. For example, high heels, 
hose, and dress-up dresses are used on Sundays, holidays, and in the evenings. 
Young men, too, are always perfectly groomed. They choose their clothing accord- 
ing to the occasion. They wear dark suits at night. At formal dances they use the 
customary smoking suit or any kind of black suit. 

The youth in Guatemala enjoy many different sports: horseback riding, polo, 
bicycling, tennis, badminton, football, roller skating, basketball, swimming, ping 
pong, and the usual track sports such as running, jumping, and throwing weights. 
But we do not have any winter sports as it never snows; the temperature ranges 
from 45° F. to 80° F. 

Naturally there are differences in the nationality, training, and customs among 
the young peoples of the world, but these differences are only superficial. The youth 
of my land, like those of yours, are carefree, enthusiastic, ambitious, and hopeful 
of a peaceful future. 
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Book WEEK IN TURKEY 


, DOROTHY BLATTER 


Ee OF the thrilling things about life in Turkey today is the speed with which 

a new idea, once grasped, develops and grows into the life of the country. 
Last year Turkey participated for the first time in International Children’s Book 
Week. It was a small beginning but a significant one, in that publishers and book- 
sellers became aware of the great need for more books for children and began to 
wonder what could be done to meet that need. This year the Istanbul Book Publish- 
ers Association, assisted by the U.S.I.S. (United States Information Service), the 
Service Center (Y.W.C.A.), the French Cultural Service, and the Publication De- 
partment of the American Board, planned and carried out a much more extensive 
program. Articles stressing the importance of children’s books were prepared for 
the newspapers, and slogans for each day of the week were printed and distributed 
among the book-shops and schools. 

The week was started off with a radio address by the Minister of Education on 
Sunday November 16. The next afternoon at a reception held at one of the Com- 
munity Houses of the city a very fine exhibit of children’s books was opened by 
the Governor of Istanbul. Books in Turkish, French, and English were on display 
for the many guests who crowded into the room. 

The real test as to the popularity of the exhibit came the next morning when 
the doors were thrown open to the general public. It soon became apparent that 
the chief drawback was the smallness of the room. Teachers brought whole classes 
—little tots, wide-eyed, and older children, intent and serious. Volunteer helpers 
served as hostesses, showing books to individual children, urging the small visitors 
to turn the pages and enjoy the gay pictures, and endeavoring to keep the exhibit 
in a moderate state of order. 

One end of the room contained the Turkish books, a large proportion of which 
were translations or adaptations from English or French. Many of the original 
works were based on the folk-lore of the land. There were some informational 
and biographical books and a number of small weekly papers carrying stories, 
poems, and a few pages of comics. The greatest lack was story-picture books for 
young children and well illustrated, strongly bound books for children of all ages. 

The wall at the opposite end of the room was covered by a large display board 
in the form of a stage. Here the French books, few in number but of exceptional 
quality, were exhibited. 

The central section was devoted to the English and American books, most of 
which had been donated by the U.S.1.S. Book-cases, bulletin boards, and a long 
central table all helped make the books accessible, and the delight of the children 
was a joy to see. They looked at the pictures, they petted “Pandora,” they clutched 
eagerly at the Little Golden Books, and those who knew a little English proudly 
read to their friends. In one corner two kindergarten tables held books for the 
smallest children. Among these, “Fussbunny,” “Chatterduck,” and “Copy-kitten” 
in English, with their Turkish translations, were great favorites. I asked one little 
tot of six if she could read ““Mizmiz Tavsan”’ (“‘Fussbunny”’). Oh yes! She held the 
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book, firmly turned the pages with great speed, and poured out the words—from 
memory! 

Many of the children carried small notebooks in which they wrote the names 
of the books they would like to have. Sometimes they were choosing books for 
their class libraries, sometimes for their own use. In the midst of all of this con- 
fusion, two little girls were seen sitting quietly on their school bags, which they had 
placed on the floor by the wall, each deep in a book she had taken from the table, 
both of them perfectly oblivious of the crowd surging about them. An overgrown 
boy, poorly dressed and awkward among his smaller classmates, eagerly: looked 
through the easy scientific books, writing down titles and authors. Would he some- 
day have books like these in a language he could read? Would they perhaps open 
doors for him and give him skills and knowledge with which he would one day 
serve his people? 

Adults, too, were caught in the spell. A teacher, leafing through the well-beund, 
beautifully designed and illustrated American books looked up and asked, with 
tears in her eyes, “Why can’t our children have books like these? Why?’ The 
answer, of course, is that when enough people see the importance of children’s 
literature in the life of a nation and are willing to sacrifice time, talent, and money 
in the production of that literature, it will be forthcoming. 

“The Golden Dictionary’ was like a magnet and was seldom left lying quietly 
on the table. During one interlude between throngs of children, a group of police- 
men hovered over it and eagerly read word after word, proud to show the extent 
of the English they had learned in the public schools. 

By evening of the first day, over seventeen hundred children and a good many 
adults had visited the exhibit, and, since the attendance during the succeeding days 
was almost that large, the exhibition was kept open a second week. In all, it was 
estimated that there were about ten thousand visitors, half of whom were children. 

No detailed report of the activities carried on in the public schools has been 
received, but from various American schools (of which there are six in Turkey) 
has come news of interesting programs which made Book Week an outstanding 
part of the school year. 

Three major results of the 1947 Book Week should be noted. First, the American 
books which the U.S.I.S. loaned to the exhibit have been used as the nucleus for 
a small children’s library which has been started at the Service Center. The first 
day, the only visitors using this tiny library were six small boys from off the street, 
but by the end of the first four weeks five hundred children had enjoyed the books. 
Money to buy Turkish books and have them bound is one of the crying needs of the 
venture. 

A second result has been the increased interest in translation of books for small 
children, even those of pre-school age. It will be some time before this will bear 
fruit, but books have been ordered and eventually many of them will doubtless 
appear on the Turkish market. 

Finally, plans are already being laid for next year’s Book Week. The aim is to 
have fifty exhibits in key positions throughout the country. The Publishers As- 
sociation is working to establish something similar to the Newbery Award to 
encourage the production of finer juveniles. It is, furthermore, hoped that next year 
the public schools will participate fully in the celebration. 














Fan MASARYK—MAN OF PEACE 


‘| UST a year ago, he cried in his closing address to the 
J Cleveland Council of World Affairs, in his greatest 
service to his beloved Czechoslovakia and the World: 
“Oh let us have Peace,” repeating that plea in eight 
languages. Many men of affairs and multitudes of his 
People knew him and loved him. To his countrymen he 
was “Honza’”—Johnny—always optimistic. He loved 
Czech People, for them he worked and for Czechoslo- 
vakia he sacrificed his life. A Free Man, second son of the 
great Thomas Garigue Masaryk, the President Liberator 
of Czechoslovakia during World War I, and an Amer- 
ican Mother, he, like his father was a ‘““Westerner.” 

“I have never sought a job or a career and never 
worried about my future, the work to be done has always 
found me,” he said in response to queries at the United 
Nations first meeting at San Francisco. 

“How could a rabbit successfully oppose an elephant when it is not free to run 
away?” he asked when the question was raised by a United States Army acquaintance 
as to why Czechoslovakia signed the ““IT'wenty-Year Treaty” with Russia. 

Jan Masaryk, being offered a worthwhile position in the United States remarked, 
“I'd rather be a corpse than a refugee from my Homeland.” To fully understand this 
man, it is necessary to know his educational background, his love of freedom, his 
preference for death rather than submission to tyrranical orders. Volumes can be 
written about this ‘Citizen of the World” as he loved to be known. His immortal 
father, whom he, as well as the vast majority of Czechoslovakian people eternally 
love, once said to him: “Johnny, if you are certain that your cause is right, never 
give in.”’ Jan Masaryk kept this pledge. He did not give in, and now rests in the 
Lane Cemetery together with his father and his American-born mother, Charlotte 
Garigue Masaryk. She, too, will always remain an outstanding inspiration to the land 
of the free, but unfortunately for the present, very unhappy Czech Nation. 

Over half a million of his People turned out in the capital, Prague, to pay homage 
and act as a national escort to their beloved Johnny, wiping tears until they could cry 
no more. In his supreme sacrifice for Freedom, Jan Masaryk found Peace. 





-— 
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If (America), this greatest, healthiest, and most vigorous of democracies will 
hold fast to the principles for which your fathers were glad to die, there is hope 
for all of us. 

—From a speech by Jan Masaryk in New York, January, 1939. 


I should say: truth before all things, truth always and everywhere. A lie is the 
weapon of weaklings, often enough of brutal, not of strong men. 
—From Thomas G. Masaryk on Thought and Life. 
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AVE YOU READ?p 





“Dutch Diary,” GENTRY, JOHN, Scholastic, February 2, 1948. 

As leader of a group of American Youth Hostelers who went abroad to help re- 
build war-damaged hostels, the author reported a graphic story of the youth of 
Holland. Extremely heavy home work allows no time for athletics in European 
schools today. Scheduled trips, folk singing and square dancing at times, and the 
interests of the student exchange system, which permits the student to spend one or 
two weeks per year in another country, highlighted his experience. 


“The Y in Jerusalem,” Newsweek, January 26, 1948. 

Moslem, Christian, Jew, British, and Arabs have mingled in the Young Men’s 
Christian Association for the last fourteen years. The symbol of the three-faith 
brotherhood is found in a picture with the inscription, ‘Whom not having seen 
we love.” Cooperation and friendship, and not mere toleration, have been the work- 
ing basis with thirty-two nations represented there. 

The British now man the zone, which includes the King David Hotel blown up 
many months ago, and a pass is necessary to enter the ‘“Y,’”’ but some forty or fifty 
Arab and Jewish teen-agers continue to use the pool. 


STRONG, ANNA LOUISE, Peoples of the U.S.S.R., The Macmillan Company, 1944. 

The author has for twenty years commuted between New York and M><cow, 
living for more than six months each year in some part of the U.S.S.R. She is the 
only American who has visited fifteen of the sixteen Soviet Republics. She reports 
that the people of the U.S.S.R. are the world’s youngest people; more than one-third 
of them are under twenty years of age because of the falling death rate, high birth 
rate, and hardships which shorten the lives of older people. 

Sympathetically tracing the long past of the Russian people through the period of 
Greek influence and the elaborate life of the czars to February, 1917, when Lenin 
took power, she stresses that the Sovict Constitution made even the preaching of 
race privilege or inferiority a crime. 

The Soviet Far East presents a great challenge to youth. Komsomolsk, built en- 
tirely by young people, means “City of Youth.” Scientific experiments near the 
North Pole are given great ovations in Moscow. Sport clubs where young people 
learn parachute jumping, gliding, and aviation are quite common. By 1939 educa- 
tion was compulsory through grammar grades, One hundred new schools and sixty- 
six technical high schools have been opened in Lithuania, Kharkn, with 32,000 stu- 
dents and 2,200 scientific workers, claimed as many college students as all of Eng- 
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land. The young people’s league, which originally built the Stalingrad Tractor 
Works, is taking charge of restoration and has mobilized 10,000 young people from 
all over the country. 


FISCHER, MARKOOSHA, MY Lives in Russia, Harper & Brothers, 1944. 


Here the author claims regimentation of spirit invading even the kindergarten 
ond gives the wrong concept of the world. She tells of violent hatreds, divorces, 
unhappy children, the family quarrels, the one room homes, and the lack of sym- 
pathy even when as many as six of seven children in a family die needlessly. She 
pleads for honest efforts to create a progressive, decent world which “will be more 
helpful in democratizing Russia than all the sugary lies told by her political friends. 
If all nations show this as the sole aim, Russia will have to fit into such a world.” 


“The Indian Population Problem,” DrysDALe, C. V., Marriage Hygiene, November, 
1947, 

Semi-starvation faces India and thus the average duration of life is about twenty- 
seven years. Rotation of crops and reconditioning of soil can never produce food 
enough, and thus the only hope is in reducing the birth rate through birth control 
clinics in all the poorest districts. 


“Mending Marriages in India,” NATARAJAN, S., Marriage Hygiene, November, 
1947. 

The proposed code covers spheres of Succession and Inheritance, Marriage and 
Divorce, Adoption and Guardianship. It provides for civil and sacramental mar- 
riages and it supersedes local custom. A bill for tightening the penal provisions of 
the Sarda (Prevention of Child Marriage) and a bill to provide Separate Residence 
and Maintenance Rights for Hindu married women, a Divorce Bill in Bombay, and 
a bill to check the taking or giving of dowries have been urged along with education 
to interpret the change. 


KENNEDY, JEAN, Here is India, Charles Scribner's Sons, 1945. 


A richly illustrated account of the life, problems, classes, ideals, and impending 
change makes this a vital, moving story of India. 


EASTMAN, CHARLES A., Indian Boyhood, Little Brown & Company, 1937. 

The spirit of daring whispered into the ears of the American Indian in youth, 
the skillful training, the culture, games and sports, the family traditions, the customs 
of lovers, and the change through the ages to a more civilized and routine life have 
been sympathetically interpreted by the author, who at fifteen years of age began 
to live among the educated white peoples of North Dakota. 


PECK, ANNE MERRIMAN, Young Mexico. Robert M. McBride, 1943. 

Gay festivals may symbolize the life of Mexico, but wealth and poverty determine 
various experiences for youth. The small children who die of disease due to bad 
food and water, the oppression of the people, and the looting by the powerful have 
led to revolutionary struggles. Other contrasts are seen in the secluded pursuits of 
wealthy girls, and the courtships cautiously guarded by mother or aunt. “If the char- 
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acteristic of American youth is will-power, then that of the young Mexican is feel- 
ing.” 
PECK, ANNE MERRIMAN, Young Canada. Robert M. McBride, 1943. 

Surrounded by ships and the sea, the young people of Nova Scotia grow up in the 
tradition that education and intellectual achievement are important. But winter is the 
best season of the year to the young folks of Quebec—skiing, skating, and tobog- 
ganing in a fairyland of white. 

Fascinating schemes of cooperative endeavor are growing rapidly. The exchange 
of visits between young people of French Canadian homes in Quebec province and 
the English Canadian homes in Ontario is becoming popular. Youth hostels are 
prospering. Scholarships for study and hostel trips are supported by teachers in high 
schools, by the Cercle Francais, and the University of Alberta and are offered to 
French students of the high schools. 

The cooperatives have improved life in prairie provinces and the young people 
in school follow with cooperative projects which give best values. The Streetcar 
Library, the School on Wheels, the Children’s Art Center, and the training of the 

District Agriculturalists indicate trends. 


DaviE, MAURICE R., Refugees in America, Harpers, 1947. 

Many agencies cooperated to make possible a study of refugees. The intelligence 
of the group is evident from the responses. The 11,233 returns constitute a sample 
of the total body of refugee immigrants of 250,000-300,000. Over fifty community 
survey reports were obtained. About 15%, or 37,000 persons, arrived under the age 
of sixteen from Germany, Spain, Austria, Poland, Italy, and Czechoslovakia. 

Having seen Nazism developed to its extreme of ruthlessness and terror and hav- 
ing suffered hunger, privation, separation, and flight as a race with death, the group 
has adjusted amazingly well. Those coming over after 1941 had not energy enough 
to go sight seeing in New York and were often interested only in food and com- 
fort. They had many emotional anxieties because of worry about the fate of parents. 

It is reported that 71.4% succeeded in making a good adjustment in foster homes 
and others in boarding homes; 19.6% were not well adjusted, though most of 
these were older children and moved away to become self-supporting; 99% made a 
poor adjustment in foster homes. 

Refugee children have been accepted by other students, been elected to school 
offices, and have in cases been exalted by classmates. By 1945 most of the children 
were indistinguishable from other children. There were more boys than girls with 
outstanding academic records, but the selective quality of the student refugees has 
been proved by many examples of brilliant scholarship. 


“Pioneer Youth Publishers,” L. Dubrovina, School and Society, October, 1947, 
page 320-21. 

A story is given of a publishing house where children’s audiences first pass 
judgment om new manuscripts scheduled for publication and choose world classics 
for their own selected editions. Direct contact is maintained with authors, illustrators 
and the children. 


LUCILLE WALLACE 
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ROSS CURRENTS 


“The Battle for German Youth” by Fred M. Hechinger. Harper's Magazine, 196: 

180-88, February, 1948. 

Mr. Hechinger, education columnist for the Washington Post and the Bridgeport 
(Conn.) Sunday Herald, has recently spent two months observing in the schools 
of Germany. His conclusions are bitter and depressing, but one must read the in- 
stances and conversations which he describes in order to comprehend entirely the 
gravity of the problem facing the United States in its efforts to re-educate the youth 
of Germany. Much of what he says is reinforced by another article directly preceding 
his: ““What is Happening in Germany,” by Percy W. Bidwell. 

In the American zone the re-education program is breaking down nearly com- 
pletely. In some cases the fault is due to the age or inability of the teachers to grasp 
the meaning of democratic education. Mr. Hechinger could cite only one example 
of a good teacher who was realizing the potentialities of re-education by stimulating 
discussion. In most instances teaching methods have remained rigidly autocratic— 
the teacher standing at a podium reading lecture notes of some dry subject and the 
student participating not at all. 

But these unfortunate teachers are not the real and imminent danger in Germany 
today. At least they are well-meaning and “‘politically reliable.” A great many of 
their colleagues are not even that. In education, as in every other phase of German 
life, we are faced with a vicious and paralyzing resistance, passive as well as active. 
The prize of a gigantic clash of forces is German youth. The issue is classically 
simple to the majority of the Germans; if the young people can be won over to the 
American side, the nationalistic, militaristic, and neo-Fascist German pattern will 
have been destroyed. 

More than a year ago the American State Department Mission recommended the 
establishment of a unified German school as a necessary antidote to the traditional, 
caste-ridden system. Educators generally agree that such action is essential if the 
autocratic and stratified German society is to be guided into democratic channels. 
The education branch of Military Government has submitted such plans to the 
German school authorities of every province. By now it is clear that these plans 
have not only been obstructed, opposed, and whittled down to ineffectiveness, but 
that German authorities are determined to block effective reform in the future. 

One might well question: Why does the education branch of Military Govern- 
ment fail to take a firm hand in such instances? Hechinger answers: ‘“Whenever 
I have come in contact with that branch, I have found its personnel honest, hard- 
working, and progressive, with a clear knowledge of what is needed. But I also 
found most of its members the most frustrated group of people in Germany. The 
reason for their frustration is that . . . top-level policy insists that the Germans 
use their own bootstraps to pull themselves out of the mental morass. Except in 
flagrant violations of Military Government orders, reforms are not to be ‘imposed’ 
lest they be labeled ‘undemocratic.’ The anti-Nazis had, of course, hoped that libera- 
tion would entail compulsory reforms. They knew that the democratization of 
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Germany could not be handed over to an electorate which had no knowledge of, and 
littie interest in, real democracy.” 

It would be useless to portray the present failure in the American zone if all hope 
for salvation had faded. But while far too much time has already been left unused, 
the French effort has proved that a new spirit can be created. 

After weeks of investigation, Mr. Hechinger did not come across a single class- 
room in the American zone in which textbooks were available for every child. A little 
later he went to the French zone of occupation and found to his surprise that children 
there had been supplied with new and excellent books on every subject. By now 
six million textbooks have been distributed in the small French zone. Recognizing 
the vital need for a new class of German teachers, the French select the most promis- 
ing youngsters at the age of twelve, place them in carefully supervised and entirely 
free boarding schools for four years, and then add two years of teacher training. Dur- 
ing that period, one out of every five students is sent to a Swiss college for six 
months. In addition, the French have placed an “‘assistant”’ in every German second- 
ary school. They are undergraduates of French universities who have followed the 
call of Military Government to live and work with German youngsters. Once every 
month they send informal reports to the education branch and thereby maintain 
the link between school and reformers. The French thus plan to re-educate the 
children by “imposition,” thinking it cheaper than fighting them again and that 
it is not more undemocratic than “imposing peace.” 

Mr. Hechinger insists that the United States must also take steps immediately to 
bring about drastic reforms. He says, “Re-education must receive the standing and 
Ptiority it deserves; for without it every other policy in and concerning Germany 
is doomed to fail. The Germans have opened the battle to win German youth. 
They have won the initial rounds by our default. Unless re-education succeeds, the 
United States will have surrendered unconditionally to Nazi and nationalistic 
Germany.” 


“Bridges of Friendship (The Experiment in International Living)” by Holman 

Harvey. Christian Science Monitor, February 14, 1948, p. 2. 

This coming summer hundreds of United States students will spend their vaca- 
tions living with families abroad as part of a stirring adventure in world friendship 
known as the Experiment in International Living. It works on the simple theory 
that the way to understand other peoples is to live among them. 

Since 1932, when Donald B. Watt founded this non-profit organization, Experi- 
ment students have annually shared European or Latin American home life and 
made thousands of friends for the United States. The students have come from 
108 colleges and fifty secondary schools in forty-four states and have lived, so far, 
in nineteen countries. 

At the same time, over 500 American families have opened their homes in the 
summer time to sons and daughters from other lands. In many cases these young 
visitors come from foreign families which have been hosts to their children. This 
is the Experiment-in-Reverse, now spreading rapidly. 

Mr. Watt and the distinguished educators who advise him, all seasoned travelers, 
urge their young Experimenters not to seek to instruct the foreigner in American 
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ways, but to try to understand his ways, respect his customs, enter into his games 
and sports, take a wholesome part in the daily life of the people. It is a tenet of 
the Experiment that normal living together brings out similarities, reduces differ- 
ences—and that traveling as a tourist usually has the opposite effect. For example, 
United States tourists wearing slacks and carrying cigarettes into ancient churches in 
Latin America have stirred resentment against North Americans. 

Experiment students are usually required to have a working knowledge of the 
language of the country they intend to visit. 

Experiment groups will go this summer to England, France, Western Germany, 
Spain, Norway, Denmark, Sweden, Mexico, Peru, Switzerland, and Belgium. 
Usually they go abroad in groups of eight or ten, accompanied by a trained Experi- 
ment leader who knows the foreign country intimately and speaks its language. 

Donald Watt had even trained a small group of volunteers in the Russian 
language in the hope of getting them behind the Iron Curtain this summer, but 
the Soviet Ambassador in Washington has refused them entry on the ground that 
it was neither practical nor agreeable. In the meantime, Russia has invited to 
Moscow 500 students from France, Italy, and the Balkans, all expenses paid. 

Unless on a scholarship, Experimenters pay their own way; $500 to $600 cover 
the summer. 

Mr. Watt served in World War I with the British Army in the Near East. There 
he first became interested in the problem of how to get along with peoples of 
other lands. He has made the experiment a life work. He hopes that more and 
more American communities will sponsor local students as Experimenters and 
arrange for the reception of foreign students in their homes. 


“Youth Builds a Railroad” by Robert St. John. Harper's Magazine, 196:74-79, 

January, 1948. 

Robert St. John has recently returned from a year in Yugoslavia and in this 
article tells of an adventure in construction that was worth going many hundreds 
of miles to see. The youth of Yugoslavia aided by groups from England, France, 
Belgium, and other non-Communist countries were building in the summer of 
1947 a railroad 169 miles long from Samac to Sarajevo. Engineers staked it out 
and then during the summer 200,000 boys and girls dug out the ‘‘cuts,” filled in 
the “fills,” built some bridges, bored some tunnels, put ties in place, and laid the 
rails. In 1946 the children did an identical job. Experts had said it would take 
two years of work by professional railroad builders to connect the Yugoslav cities 
of Brcko and Banovici, but that summer 64,000 boys and girls did it in four months. 
They did it with hardly any bulldozers, steam shovels, trucks, or other motorized 
equipment, because Yugoslavia had few of those things. Instead they used home- 
made wheelbarrows and wooden tamps. They did it with sweat and enthusiasm, 
eagerness and joy. And they did it without pay. 

Experts said a railroad built that way would collapse in a month. But today 
trains are still running the length of the 1946 Youth Railroad and there have been 
no serious accidents. The 1947 job was a much more difficult one. The projected 
road was longer, over rougher terrain, through wilder mountains, and over more 
rivers, requiring more bridges and tunnels. 
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The purpose of the road was to haul coal out of the mountains for manufacturing. 
But one of the workers told Mr. St. John that at the same time the youth builds the 
railroad, the railroad builds the youth. From what Mr. St. John saw, it certainly 
seemed to be true. 

They had their own radio broadcasting station and newspaper. Each brigade had 
its own chef, who cooked in the manner of the area from which the members of 
the brigade came. Each brigade was required to conduct literacy classes for its 
members who had never learned to read and write, and some even had classes for 
nearby villagers. Each brigade picked its own leader by popular vote. 

Mr. St. John said that wherever he went he kept on the lookout for signs of 
military influence—but there were none; not even as much as in the C.C.C. camps 
in America, or in the Boy Scouts. The Yugoslav Army had nothing to do with the 
Youth Railroad. He says, “In one of the camps we went to I asked the young 
leader about discipline. He didn’t seem to understand. I asked him what powers he 
had. Was his word supreme? Did he have the right of punishment? But I was 
talking a language (even though translated) that he didn’t seem to understand. 
There was no discipline. They held meetings every night. If someone did some- 
thing wrong the meeting might discuss it. They might vote what to do about it. 
But that didn’t happen very often.” 

The young people asked him why there was no brigade last year or this year 
from the United States. Twenty other flags were flying over camps. They wanted to 
know if there were not one hundred young people in the United States interested 
in helping a war-devastated country like Yugoslavia get back on her feet and in 
working with people their own age from various other parts of the world. Of 
course there was no pay connected with the job, but the Bosnian mountains make a 
wonderful place for a vacation. Was it because the American government didn’t 
want people to come to Yugoslavia to see the country for themselves? They said they 
didn’t, of course, like the present American foreign policy, but they did like 
Americans. They could learn a lot if they had an American brigade working with 


them. Maybe the Americans would Jearn something, too. 
E.siE M. JEVONS 





! 


Democracy is the thinking of free people open to complete publicity. If our 
democracy has its shortcomings, we must overcome these shortcomings, but not 
overcome democracy. 


—From Thomas G. Masaryk on Thought and Life. 
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“ProcRaM NOTES 


The most important aspect of human knowledge and experience is human 
relations. It is critically important in connection with the clash between 
certainty and flux between the mechanistic successes of science and the 
confused social situation which is our basic problem. All our civic and 
private leaders and, indeed, all of us must struggle constantly with human 
interactions.””* 


T HE programs of the chapters of Pi Lambda Theta throughout the country show 
a concern with problems of human relationships in these days of great uncer- 
tainty. For teachers, whose job is first and foremost one of human relationships, 
the challenge of the day is particularly strong. Some chapters have attacked the 
problems in this area directly; others have been working with problems emanating 
from poor human relationships. Some have been concerned with problems within 
this country; others with those in Europe and Asia. Some have used their meetings 
to become better acquainted with the many ramifications of the problems; others 
have formed themselves into action groups to aid groups who are forwarding the 
work in these areas. All have been working to achieve the Pi Lambda Theta purpose 
—to strive for a clear understanding of local, state, national, and international prob- 
lems and to stimulate active participation in their solution. 

Mu Chapter at Cornell University is one of those chapters that attacked the 
problem directly and thoroughly, taking as its theme for the year: Human Relations 
in Education. In the course of the year it has had presented various phases of the 
large problem such as Why Human Relations are Important; Human Relations in 
the Home, the School, the Community; the Teacher and Human Relations; Educa- 
tional Research in Furthering Human Relations. Alpha Delta at the University of 
California at Los Angeles has considered the relationships of teachers to inter- 
national problems, intercultural questions, professional obligations, and successful 
personal living. One of the highlights of their spring program was a conference of 
the Southern California Chapters on the role of Pi Lambda Thetans in human 
relationships, stressing the Dynamics of Human Relationships. San Diego Alumnz 
Chapter reports that it will participate in this conference. 

San Diego Alumnz Chapter planned its whole program around the project of 
“supplying, in part, materials for curriculum centers in the American Zone in 
Germany. This project will probably be a two year project. This year we have 
been gathering information and developing our own backgrounds with regard for 
needs in Europe.” Alpha Epsilon at Teachers College, Columbia University, is 
another chapter that is approaching the problems of human relationships through 
a program of action. They report: 


“This year, at our annual Christmas party, the members brought Christmas 
gifts to be sent to teachers in Europe and the Philippines. Clothing, books, 


*Donham, Wallace Brett. Education for Responsible Living. Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard Univer- 
sity Press, 1946, p. 100. 
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soap and other toilet articles, school supplies, sewing kits—a wide assortment 
of articles of personal and professional use to these teachers was included. 
“We are hoping to make personal contacts through those Pi Lambda Thetans 
who are returning to schools abroad so that we can continue to send such 
packages to them for distribution in their native lands. 


“Many of our members have also answered the appeal of European teachers 
to correspond about new developments in education. We hope that this project 
will be extended so that all the teachers in Europe who want to know about 
new developments in American schools can find a willing and intelligent 
correspondent in an interested Pi Lambda Theta member.” 


A third chapter that has contributed to the European educational program is 
Northern California Alumnz. The following report comes from their Service 
Projects Committee: 


“Before Thanksgiving a check for $50 was forwarded to the N.E.A. as our 
chapter's contribution to the Overseas Teachers’ Relief Fund sponsored by 
their organization. 


“At our January meeting we were happy to present to Mrs. Emma Plank, in 
person, a check for $100 to aid in the Vienna Project for childhood education. 
Mrs. Plank leaves late in January to start a demonstration school in early 
childhood education in Vienna, Austria, She will also assist in the retraining 
of practicing and training of new nursery school and primary school teachers. 
. .. She is going as a member of the Vienna unit of the American Friends 
Service Committee. Mrs. Plank’s suggestion that our contribution be used to 
supply a library for teachers and pupils in the school met with enthusiastic 
response.” 


Alpha Mu Chapter at the University of New Mexico sent out an extraordinarily 
strong appeal to its members in which it states its belief that every member will 
voluntarily: 

(1) Examine personal and family food habits in order to live happily with his 
conscience in these times of world-wide hunger 

(2) Use his influence with others—pupils, P.T.A. groups, Congressmen, in 
every possible effort to further better public education concerning such food con- 
servation 

(3) Continue and increase personal contributions to such organizations as 
CARE, or to individuals in distressed areas, to church and other relief organiza- 
tions 

(4) Contribute to one of the educational projects being sponsored by Pi Lambda 
Theta, under CI E R, this winter.”’ 

Chapters whose programs have been directed toward greater understanding of 
world problems through lecture and discussion are the following: 

Alpha Theta, at George Washington University, with its theme: Educational 

Rehabilitation around the World. 
Chicago Alumnz with its presentation of the history of UNESCO by Dr. Richard 
McKeowan. 
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Alpha Delta, at the University of California at Los Angeles, with discussions 
entitled: The Educator looks at World Understanding and Will the Marshall 
Plan Strengthen the United Nations? 

San Diego Alumnz with the general theme, the Rehabilitation of Education in 
Europe. 

Alpha Mu at the University of New Mexico with the discussion of such topics 
as Teaching in a World Community, Education in a Devastated Europe, 
Teaching in Two Hemispheres, and Education and World Affairs. 

Alpha Kappa, at Penn State College, through European folk dances, stating that 
“an intelligent appreciation of the dance cultures of nations—which may be 
secured only as a resultant of active participation along this line—constitutes 
an integral place of the total curriculum for democratic global livirg.” 

St. Louis Alumnz Chapter had a unique and intensive program on the double- 
headed theme: ‘‘What Has War Done to the Children of the World and What Can 
We Do About It?” and “Are We Educating for War or for Mental Health and 
the Mental Defenses of Peace?” The program consisted of such vital topics as the 
Impact of War on Children and Families, Psychiatrist and Educator in the Fight for 
Peace, Current Methods of Handling Children which Lead Them as Adults to 
Make War, Rehabilitation of War-Shocked Youth, and Current Methods of 
Handling Children which Make for Mental Health. Surely this represents a direct 
attack on the problems of human relationships! 

It can be concluded from the above that Pi Lambda Thetas everywhere have 
been contributing to the cause of better understanding throughout the world. It is 
an uphill and constant fight but let’s accept the reality of the poet’s words: “Man 
will never arrive, man will be always on the way.” 

VERNA WHITE 





What is life like in Vienna today for children, teachers, and parents? Un- 
less you have friends abroad to send you food and clothing packages, you feel 
the lack of these essentials of living. Your house or apartment was lucky if it 
escaped bombing or shelling. Or, if there is only a hole in one section of the roof 
and all the windowpanes were broken (though you can’t replace them), you still 
have a place to live. Some homes are just a mass of rubble—sand, bricks, twisted 
metal rods, radiators, battered household furnishings lying on the site as mute 
evidence of what happened before the war ended in 1945. 

HELEN K. MACKINTOSH 
School Life, December, 1947 











FrRoM COAST TO COAST 


ALPHA CHAPTER 


The program committee has planned an interesting program for the year. The 
first semester’s meetings included a tea for freshman women in the College of 
Education, a joint meeting with Phi Delta Kappa and Sigma Pi Alpha with Dean 
Townsend of the College of Education as speaker, the annual Founders’ Day 
Banquet, and a demonstration in pottery by Mrs. Irene Musick. For the second 
semester, Dr. A. Sterl Artley, Professor of Education, specialist in reading and 
author of many text-books in that field, will speak on, ‘Personality Factors in 
Reading Disabilities.” Dr. Charlotte Wells, Director of the Speech and Hearing 
Clinic, will illustrate and demonstrate teaching techniques used in these fields. 

The members and initiates of Alpha Chapter appreciate the efiorts of the presi- 
dent, Mrs. Lucas, and of the secretary, Miss Powell, in designing and in making 
available the ceramic keys used in the initiation ceremonies. 

Miss Betty Ann Dysart, whose home is in Columbia, was awarded the annual 
Pi Lambda Theta Scholarship for the academic school year. Miss Dysart is specializ- 
ing in elementary education. 

Miss Naomi Powell, secretary of Alpha Chapter, was the official delegate to the 
Biennial Council. Naomi returned with a very interesting and constructive report. 


ALPHA ETA CHAPTER 


The members of Alpha Eta Chapter at the Harvard University Graduate School 
of Education enjoyed a rare treat on March 16th when they were privileged to hear 
Miss Helen S. Leavitt speak on ‘‘Music in World Reconstruction.” Miss Leavitt, a 
talented composer, pianist, and lecturer, was eminently qualified to speak on this 
vital and engrossing topic. A graduate of Mt. Holyoke, she has given courses at 
Boston University, is in charge of music at Wheelock College, Boston, and is head 
of the music department at Ginn and Company. She is a member of Mu Phi, 
national music honor society, and of Delta Kappa Gamma, honor society for women 
in the general field of education. 

Approaching her topic first on the classroom level, Miss Leavitt advanced the 
theory that music should be for al/ children in the school, rather than for a few 
who evince particular talent or interest in this field. Not only would all the pupils 
derive pleasure from their contact with music, but the enthusiasm and courage of 
many individuals, facing various problems, would be stimulated. In addition, 
friendliness among children is frequently promoted and nurtured by the sharing of 
musical experiences. 

On a broader scale, music can play an important part in building friendly rela- 
tionships between individuals and nations. Our actions are frequently determined 
not by what we know but by how we feel. Music can arouse in us feelings of 
tolerance and sympathy which find expression in our attitude dnd actions toward 
our neighbors. 
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As Miss Leavitt pointed out, music remains in the consciousness of a people, 
despite the sufferings and privations occasioned by war, and it can do much to 
rehabilitate those who have been crushed by the recent global conflict. We in 
America who have received so much music from all the countries of Europe should * 
send our music back to those broken in spirit by years of fear and hopelessness. 
Thus, while repaying a long-standing debt, we can help repair the damage wrought 
by war and bring nearer to reality the dream of “one world.” 

Miss Leavitt enlivened her discussion by many inspiring and true-life examples 
of the power of music to help and encourage the individual and to heal the wounds 
of war. At the conclusion of her stimulating and thought-provoking talk, a social 
hour was enjoyed, and the members had the opportunity to chat informally with 
their distinguished guest. 


ALPHA NU CHAPTER 


The year’s program opened with an organization meeting early in September. 
This was followed by a luncheon in October, at which time Miss Natalie Truscott 
reported on the Biennial Council. 

In November, the annual fall initiation was held; seven new members were 
welcomed. The speaker of the evening was Mr. John Scheller, assistant-principal 
of Amherst Central High School, who discussed “The Choice Is Ours.” 

A holiday tea was held for members of Pi Lambda Theta and their guests in 
December. 

On the agenda for January was a guided tour of the United Nations exhibit at 
the Buffalo Museum of Science and an opportunity to see the atomic film, “Boundary 
Line.” 

The Teacher Service Group was in charge of the activities for February, which 
consisted of a panel discussion by members of Pi Lambda Theta and Phi Delta 
Kappa before the prospective teachers of the University of Buffalo on the topic, 
“What's the Score in the Teaching Profession?”’ The discussion was followed by 
a tea to honor Miss Dorothea Duttweiller, a member of Pi Lambda Theta, who 
was recently appointed to the faculty of the School of Education of the University 
of Buffalo. This panel and tea is an annual service of the Teacher Service Group. 

At the April meeting there was a guest speaker on international education and 
UNESCO. In charge of the program was the newly formed committee on aid to 
foreign education. 

The May meeting will be dedicated to the installation of officers and the initiation 
of new members. There will be a guest speaker on UNESCO or educational 
legislation. 


LAMBDA CHAPTER 


The theme of the 1947-48 program of Lambda chapter, University of Chicago, 
is centered around education in the world today. Three of the discussion groups 
for the year are utilizing as resource persons teachers from other countries. In the 
fall quarter, an exchange teacher from England in the University laboratory school, 
Miss Kathleen Mann, gave us interesting first-hand comparisons of the English 
and American systems. In the winter quarter, Miss Kaniz Attulah of India, a 
student in the Department of Education, endeavored to answer the many questions 
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concerning Indian education that were submitted to her by students in the depart- 
ment. Her presentation was both informative and charming. During the spring 
quarter, the panel will be centered around the Scandinavian countries. 

The autumn initiation was climaxed by the annual Christmas party. The winter 
initiation ceremony was followed by a dinner at which Dr. Allison Davis of the 
Department of Education told most stimulatingly of recent research on theories of 
learning that constitute a real challenge to teachers in the field. 

“The Influence of Heredity on Modern Culture’’ was the topic of an extremely 
provocative lecture by Professor H. H. Strandskov of the Zoology Department. 
UNESCO is the subject of a meeting scheduled for the spring quarter, which will 
round out the program for the year. 

This year, Alum.z Chapter of Chicago was in charge of the plans for the joint 
observance of Founders’ Day by the three chapters in the Chicago area; they pro- 
vided a most enjoyable evening. 

Lambda chapter is also sponsoring the showing of a film on teacher recruitment 
during the spring quarter. We were able to contribute substantially this year to the 
principal of our scholarship fund. On May 1 our president, Jean Turner Goins, 
will represent the chapter at the regional meeting in Jackson, Michigan. 


PI CHAPTER 


Pi Chapter of the State College of Washington has worked out a program that 
has been especially interesting. The campus this year has a large number of foreign 
students, and Pi Lambda Theta has taken advantage of this fact. The program for 
the year is “International Post-War Trends in Education.’ Students from France, 
Norway, Italy, and China are supplying the information about what is happening 
in their countries. 

At the Founders’ Day Banquet and fall initiation, Mrs. Dorothy Whiting Mc- 
Pherson, advisor for student activities on the campus, gave a very challenging 
speech and very aptly summarized our recent trends in education as that of becoming 
aware of the need to recognize contributions made by each individual. Only by 
seeing the individual and recognizing his place in society can we have a’true de- 
mocracy and eventually one united world. 

On February 14, the annual scholarship tea given in honor of junior girls in 
education was held. At this tea a scholarship was presented to an outstanding junior 
girl who has been majoring in education. 

In April, the spring initiation and luncheon was held. The final meeting of 
the year is the annual picnic in May, at which time the officers for the next year 
are elected. 


UPSILON CHAPTER 


In-service teachers make up the greater part of Upsilon Chapter’s summer quarter. 
At the dinner meeting, following summer initiation, Dr. Nancy Bayley spoke on 
“How Children Grow.” Her research project in child development, which has been 
in progress at the University of California Institute of Child Welfare for more than 
twenty years, has enabled her to observe the patterns of growth in the same indi- 
viduals from birth to young adulthood. Since the classroom teacher observes cross 
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sections of child growth, Dr. Bayley’s longitudinal study brought us new and inter- 
esting aspects of growth and development. 

Following the presentation of the Kefauver Portrait, Pi Lambda Theta and Phi 
Delta Kappa sponsored a tea for the Stanford Summer Educational Conference on 
Public Relations in Education. 

In October, Pi Lambda Theta was a sponsor of the Palo Alto Speech Correction 
and Mental Hygiene Conference along with Delta Kappa Gamma, Childhood 
Education Association, and the Palo Alto Parent-Teacher Association Council. 
Highlights of this meeting were: the teacher workshop on “Techniques of Parent 
Interviewing,” led by Dr. Chester Taft, Director of Guidance, Inglewood Schools, 
California; and the address of Dr. Charlotte Elmott, Director of Special Services, 
Santa Barbara City Schools, on the subject, ‘“Those Qualities Which Lend Greatest 
Value to Our Home-School Relationships.”” Dr. Elmott was affiliated with Upsilon 
Chapter when a student at Stanford. 

Later in October, Dr. Edgar E. Robinson, Professor of American History at 
Stanford University, spoke at a dinner meeting on ‘““What Price Democracy.” Since 
1942, Dr. Robinson has been the leader in a program for teachers of American 
History in California universities, colleges, and high schools, His talk to Pi Lambda 
Thetas was most inspiring and opened the way for our winter program centered in 
UNESCO with the theme “Your Responsibilities as a Pi Lambda Thetan and Citizen 
Towards UNESCO.” 

Following February initiation, a workshop on UNESCO was held under the 
direction of Lura Camery, a member of Upsilon, who is writing her doctoral 
dissertation on ‘“The American Backgrounds of UNESCO.” Lura was asked to serve 
on the staff of the first Regional Conference for UNESCO held at Denver in May, 
1947. 

The first one-day regional conference of the Northern California Council will be 
held at Stanford University, on April twenty-fourth. General chairmanship for the 
Council is under the direction of the Northern California Alumnze; Omega, pro- 
gram; Upsilon, hostess; and San Jose Alumnz, publicity. The theme is “Contri- 
butions of Pi Lambda Theta to International Education.’’ Dr. May Seagoe, our 
national president, will give the keynote address, which will be followed by a panel 
made up of two members from each chapter. Upsilon panel speakers will be Lura 
Camery and Jean Grambs. The luncheon speaker will be Dr. Dorothy Nyswander, 
Public Health Department, University of California. Closing the program will be a 
joint initiation for Omega and Upsilon Chapters, the ceremony being held in the 
Stanford Memorial Chapel. 

On May 13, 14, and 15, an Upsilon delegate will attend the second regional 
conference for UNESCO, held at the San Francisco Opera House. This conference 
will attempt to set up methods by which even the smallest communities can aid 
UNESCO. 

Phi Delta Kappa will join Pi Lambda Theta in a dinner meeting which will close 
our spring program. 


IOTA CHAPTER 


Spring activities of the Iota chapter included a regional conference in Indianapolis 
and a joint meeting with the southern Indiana Alumnz Chapter at which two for- 
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eign student guests, Yoes Beigbeder of France and Anna Haugen of Norway, spoke 
on education in their respective native lands. 

Thirty-nine students were initiated into Iota chapter of Pi Lambda Theta in April. 
After the services, Professor R. W. Holmstedt, spoke to the initiates at a banquet 
in their honor. The topic of his discussion was ‘“The American Military Govern- 
ment in Germany.” 


ZETA CHAPTER 


The general program theme for Zeta Chapter for 1947-1948 is Teacher Re- 
cruitment. Professor Thomas R. Cole, Department of Education of the Uni- 
versity of Washington, who went to Japan for the war department at the request of 
General MacArthur to study educational problems, spoke at the December meet- 
ing on “Education in Japan.” Members of Phi Delta Kappa and the Education 
Club were guests of Pi Lambda Theta at the January meeting. Opportunities and 
responsibilities of the teaching profession were presented by Dr. Edward Becht- 
holt, Director of the University of Washington Teacher Service and Placement, and 
Mr. Vernon Archer, Assistant Secretary of the Washington Education Association. 

The regularly scheduled meetings of Zeta Chapter are preceded by an informal 
dinner, with committees taking responsibility for preparation of the meal. 


CHICAGO ALUMNZ CHAPTER 


Kathryn Steinmetz and Galeta Koar gave stimulating accounts of their experi- 
ences at the National Pi Lambda Theta Conference at the first meeting of the year. 
They not only gave the group vital and accurate reports of the sessions and business 
transactions but enlivened their talks by personal anecdotes and pictures. Edith 
Benjamin followed with beautiful colored slides not only showing the national con- 
ference but also the beautiful Oregon country. 

Pi Lambda Thetans of Chicago University and Northwestern had a joint dinner 
meeting in November. The speaker, Dr. Slye, famous for her research on cancer, 
read a paper which she had prepared especially for this group. She made a plea 
for the tolerance and leadership which is possible in the teaching profession. She 
urged us, as women, to examine our inner-selves and cast out all things which 
are unworthy and useless. As a special favor to the group, Dr. Slye read some of 
her unusual and beautiful poetry. 

The speaker at the December meeting was Dr. Snow, a prominent woman doctor 
in Evanston. Dr. Snow talked informally of her experiences in Europe at the Inter- 
national Medical Convention in Amsterdam last year. 

Of interest to Pi Lambda Thetas is the fact that Miss Kathryn Steinmetz has 
recently been appointed a district superintendent of the Chicago Public Schools. 


DETROIT ALUMNA CHAPTER 


On Saturday, the nineteenth of April, The Detroit Alumnz Chapter of Pi Lambda 
Theta celebrated its twenty-fifth anniversary. A Silver Jubilee Tea was held to honor 
the seven charter members—Ethel Black, Frances R. Dearborn (deceased), Lelia E. 
Gerry, Eleanor Johnson, Bernice LeLand, Fannie F. Roller, and Marion Rogers 
Smith. Seventy-five members from Detroit and other Michigan chapters attended. 
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The decorations were silver. The invitations were engraved in silver and each 
member received a silver covered program. A large figure, ““25,”’ in silver and silver 
candles and candlesticks with white flowers formed the table decorations. 

The president, Mrs. Emma Seaton, gave a greeting and briefly sketched the history 
of the Detroit Alumnz Chapter. Dr. Marguerite Hall came from Ann Arbor and 
gave a brief talk on the expanding services for Pi Lambda Theta from the national 
viewpoint. 

Mrs. O. E. Seaton, President of Detroit Alumnz Chapter, is associated with the 
College of Education at Wayne University, where she is completing her twenty- 
eighth year of service with the Detroit Board of Education. 

One of the features of this year’s program included a visit to the Harper Hospital 
School of Nursing and Nursing Service, with Miss Lucy Germaine, Director of 
Harper Hospital of Nursing, as hostess. Another feature was the joint annual dinner 
meeting with Phi Delta Kappa in March. 

An all-day regional meeting of Pi Lambda Theta will be held on May 1 at the 
Hotel Hayes, Jackson, Michigan. Miss Kathryn Steinmetz, National Vice-President, 
will be the guest of honor at the conference in Jackson. 


EVANSVILLE ALUMNZE CHAPTER 


The Evansville Alumnz Chapter of Pi Lambda Theta began its activities. for 
the year 1947-48 with a benefit bridge party on September 29, the proceeds being 
used to help defray the expenses of a foreign student, Miss Mirielle Demolin, of 
Uruguay, in Evansville College. This is the second year that the chapter has 
sponsored such a project. 

At the luncheon meeting in October, the president, Miss Viola Eblen, spoke 
on “Council Echoes,” since she, with Miss Salibelle Royster, attended the national 
council in Portland, Oregon, in August. 

A series of meetings on women in the professions followed. The first was a panel 
on teaching, presented by a group of members from Boonville, Indiana. ‘Medicine 
as a Profession” was discussed by Dr. Jane Hoopes, and “Law as a Profession’’ by 
Mrs. John Sanders. A social hour followed each of these programs. All meetings 
were held in the homes of members except the fall luncheon and the installation 
dinner in April. Every member of the group served sometime during the year, either 
on a committee, as a hostess, assistant hostess, or on the program. 

The thirty-seven members of the chapter are drawn not only from Evansville 
but also from several nearby towns and represent a variety of colleges and uni- 
versities. 

KANSAS CITY ALUMNAE CHAPTER 

The Kansas City Alumnz Chapter has now approximately one hundred active 
members. For many years, it has had exceptionally interesting meetings. This year, 
Mrs. Eileen Steele, president of the chapter, has carried on that tradition. At a 
luncheon at the Women’s City Club, Miss Helen Rhoda Hoopes, one of the 
founders of Pi Lambda Theta and the first national president of the organization, 
was the guest speaker, With characteristic wit and insight, she discussed the subject, 
“Should Everyone Go to College?” Mrs. Steele gave a very interesting résumé of the 
national meeting held last summer at Portland, Oregon. 
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In December, Pi Lambda Theta was entertained at tea at the Barstow School, 
one of the best known schools for girls in the middle west. The girls took the guests 
on a personally conducted tour of the building after which they were seated in the 
auditorium, where the students presented a program of music and drama. After 
the program, tea was served in the lounge. 

Members visited the Detention Home in February, where they were taken on 
a tour of inspection by Mr. Merle D. Beckwith, chief probation officer of Jackson 
County. He talked to the group about problems of youth and how they should 
be met with study and understanding. He emphasized the fact that he liked to 
have teachers on his staff. 


NORTHERN CALIFORNIA ALUMNZE CHAPTER 


After a busy fall term the chapter has gone forward vigorously. Education for 
Civic Responsibility continues to key-note the chapter's activities. 

At the January meeting, Mr. Thomas J. Kent, Director of the San Francisco 
Planning Commission, spoke on the significance and far-reaching implications 
of city planning programs. His extensive experience, which includes an assignment 
in economic planning with the Military Organization in Berlin during 1945 and 
1946, made Mr. Kent’s observations especially pertinent. He pointed out how the 
indystrial revolution resulted in home building on a speculative basis, so that urban 
areas and cities just grew up; and that only within recent years have planning 
agencies sensitive to the needs and desires of communities and individuals been 
developed. He sketched San Francisco’s great forward-looking pattern with its 
fine opportunity to move ahead in a dramatically satisfying way. Interest in city 
planning, he concluded, is open to education, for city planning is on the move. 

Miss Margaret Chase, of the art department of the Lowell High School, was our 
guest speaker for the February meeting. Miss Chase’s rich 2nd extensive experiences, 
as a result of her service with the American Red Cross in the European theater of 
war, and then in Korea during 1947, were reflected in her timely and informative 
talk on partitioned Korea. 

Her vivid descriptions of the unusual and greatly varying physical characteristics 
of the American and Russian sections; her grasp of the terrifically difficult trans- 
portation and power problems involved; and her recognition of the implications 
inherent in low educational standards, in out-moded agricultural methods, and in 
inadequate, often primitive living conditions, not only gave us an insight into the 
grave problems and deep struggles of a people whom Miss Chase characterized as 
fundamentally intelligent, independent, and thrifty, and therefore ready to strive 
for a democratically functioning form of government. The lively question period 
created a greater awareness of the significance of Korea as a focal point in the 
conflicts and disturbances which are upsetting the equilibrium of the entire world. 

At the March meeting, Dr. Peter T. Commy, ; :brarian of the City of Oakland, 
ably discussed the role of public libr*ries as educational institutions. He pointed out 
that libraries preceded universities and were, as was the great Alexandrian Library, 
depositories of human knowledge; that later the reestablishments of libraries by 
universities and the establishment of tax-supported public school libraries led to 
the founding of our public libraries; and that today modern libraries are becoming 
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deeply concerned with the sponsoring of ideas for which they will assume responsi- 
bility rather than with being primarily depositories of books. Dr. Commy’s talk 
made it evident that the public library might function even more effectively in 
enriching the lives of adults and children if greater awareness of the many out- 
standing services available in well-organized libraries could be developed. 

The service projects, which the chapter is sponsoring and which the public 
affairs committee, under the able leadership of Miss Mable Stark, has so effectively 
planned and promoted, are progressing in a fine way. The chapter made a contri- 
bution of $50 to the Overseas Teacher's Relief Fund which is being sponsored by 
the National Education Association. Later a contribution of $100 was made to aid 
the Vienna project for childhood education. This project is basically financed by 
the Columbia Fund of San Francisco, in the interest of setting up a center for 
democratic education in Austria. Mrs. Emma Plank, herself a native of Vienna, 
and a resident of San Francisco, has been an instructor in child development in 
Mills College. Mrs. Plank left in January for Vienna to open a demonstration school 
for the training and re-training of teachers for nursery and primary schools. She 
went as a member of the Vienna unit of the American Friends’ Service Committee. 
Her inspiring challenge, as she presented the plan to our group, made us feel that 
this project provided an ideal service for the chapter to sponsor and her suggestion 
that our contribution be used to supply a library for teachers and pupils in the new 
school met with enthusiastic approval. Recently the chapter also forwarded a contri- 
bution of $40 toward the $1,000 which the National Committee of Public Affairs 
pledged to aid the Philippine schools. 

The members are looking forward to the first all-day session of the Northern 
California Council of Pi Lambda Theta which is to meet at Stanford University, 
April 24. Our National President, Dr. May Seagoe, is to be the speaker at the 
morning session, and Dr. Dorothy Nyswander, of the faculty of the University of 
California, is to be the speaker at the luncheon meeting. A joint initiation of the 
Omega and Upsilon Chapters to be held in the beautiful Stanford Memorial Chapel 
will conclude the day’s activities. The regional council meeting promises to give 
each chapter increased perspective for future planning in terms of greater power, 
of better understanding, of closer relationships, and of deeper insight. 


NORTHERN INDIANA ALUMNZE CHAPTER 


At the February meeting of the Northern Indiana Alumnz Chapter, our speaker 
was Miss Joan Smith of London, England. She is an exchange teacher in one of the 
Mishawaka, Indiana, schools. Miss Smith told of the economic conditions of her 
country and the many things still rationed. She also told of their educational system 
and the way the children are really being cared for. It was a most irteresting talk 
and brought her school very close to us. Our chapter had sent candy bars to the 
children in her school in London so they might have candy for Christmas. 

Miss Hannah Lindahl, Supervisor of Elementary Education in Mishawaka, and a 
past presicent of our chapter, has an article “Skills for Living” in the April number 
of the magazine Educational Leadership. She served on the Resolutions Committee 
at the national meeting of the Department of Supervision and Curriculum Develop- 
ment. At the annual northern Indiana elementary school principals’ conference in 
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Elkhart, in February, Miss Lindahl gave an address on ‘Changes in Elementary 
Education.” 


PORTLAND ALUMNZ CHAPTER 


Preceding our October meeting, a luncheon was held at the Mallory Hotel, at 
which time we presented a gift of silver to our president, Evelyn Powell, to express 
our appreciation for her untiring efforts to help make the Fifteenth Biennial Council 
a success. We enjoyed being hostess for Council! Our members were happy to 
receive Christmas cards from Council delegates. 

Our joint dinner meeting with Phi Delta Kappa, Eta and Theta Chapters of 
Delta Kappa Gamma, was held in December. The delicious turkey dinner was 
served to two hundred guests. The master of ceremonies, Dr. Henry Gunn, 
President of Oregon College of Education, introduced the speaker, Dr. Richard 
Steiner, who spoke on, ‘‘A Layman Looks at Education.”’ 

“Expanding Our Horizon in Education,” has been chosen as our theme for the 
year. We are particularly fortunate to have Dr. Alice Hayden, national second 
vice-president, as our speaker in May. 

The topic for January, “We Look to Hawaii,” was presented by Mrs. Lucy 
Drummond and Miss Genevieve Lee, exchange teachers from Hawaii, and by Miss 
Evelyn Full, formerly a teacher in Hawaii. 

February's topic, ““We Look to England,’”’ was presented by exchange teachers 
from England, Miss Margaret Jordan and Mr. John Turner. 


THIRD SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA REGIONAL CONFERENCE 


The world-famous Hotel del Coronado was the setting for the Third Regional 
Conference of the Southern California Council of Pi Lambda Theta on April tenth 
and eleventh. The San Diego Alumnz Chapter sponsored this Conference with the 
advice and approval of the Southern California Council. 

Mrs. Ella Arciniega, president of Sigma Chapter, and also president of the 
Southern California Council, opened the Conference at the luncheon meeting on 
Saturday afternoon. She greeted assembled members and introduced honored guests. 

Saturday’s afternoon session was presided over by Miss Annetta James, president 
of San Diego Alumnz Chapter. At this session the keynote for the entire conference 
was given by Dr. Gilbert Brighouse, department of psychology, Occidental College, 
Pasadena, California. He developed the general theme of the Conference, “DY- 
NAMICS IN HUMAN RELATIONS.” Mrs. Emil (Margaret) Olson, program 
chairman for the Conference, then introduced Mr. J. Graham Sullivan of the San 
Diego City Schools, who conducted and led a Conference Discussion Group Follow- 
Up on the keynote speech. This group was composed of about ten resource members 
who are authorities in the various aspects or areas which contribute to human re- 
lations. The home, the schools, the community, both local, national, and inter- 
cultural were adequately provided for, as were the mental aspects and physical 
well-being. Spiritual influences were not overlooked. 

The late part of the afternoon was free for participation in planned recreational 
activities with which the resort abounds. After dinner, music and entertainment 
preceded the Santa Barbara Alumnz Chapters ‘‘Fun In Formals.’’ This session 
was presided over by Mrs. Fred Pierce, president of that chapter. 
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Sunday’s breakfast hour was devoted to an officers’ workshop. The general 
session following was guided by Mrs. Ruth Tangeman, president of Alpha Iota 
Chapter, and featured Dr. Melvin Barnes from the University of California Ex- 
tension and the San Diego City Schools who discussed ‘“‘Human Relations Dynamics 
in Action’ and then directed several discussion groups in the practical application 
of the various phases and aspects of the theme. These groups were presided over 
by members of the participating chapters of Pi Lambda Theta. These groups re- 
convened to pool and consolidate their thinking on these problems. This session 
was closed with group singing of the ‘‘Song of Service” and “Hail to the Founders.” 

Dr. Georgia Adams of the Pasadena Alumnz Chapter presided at the closing 
session at the luncheon on Sunday, and Dr. May Seagoe, national president, brought 
greetings to us at that time. Mrs. Mildred Davidson, president of the Los Angeles 
Alumne Chapter, summarized and evaluated the entire conference prior to 
adjournment. LaurRA McADAMS 





Claremont Reading Conference 


The sixteenth annual session of the Claremont College Reading Conference, 
sponsored jointly by Alpha Iota Chapter of Pi Lambda Theta and the Claremont 
Summer Session, will be held from June 28 to July 2. The conference, under the 
direction of Dr. Peter L. Spencer, presents the reading process in a basic psycho- 
logical sense as including any and all discriminative behavior. Following the general 
sessions will be section meetings treating special aspects of reading behavior such 
as: psycho-physical factors affecting reading abilities; visual and aural processes 
affecting reading, and special problems involved in social reading. Other section 
meetings deal with problems met on various levels of instruction. 











Women IN THE NEWS 


Aurelia Henry Reinhardt (Mrs. George F.), one of the most outstanding women 
educators of the twentieth century, passed away in January after a distinguished 
career as an educator. In addition to serving as President of Mills College from 
1916 to 1943, she was one of the leading Dante scholars in the United States. Under 
her leadership Mills College became one of the leading women’s colleges. She 
had a dynamic personality which stimulated all who worked with her and she was 
beloved by both students and faculty. 

She was a graduate of the University of California and took her Ph.D, at Yale and 
later had fellowships at Oxford and the Sorbonne. She was also granted several 
honorary degrees from other colleges and universities. In addition to her college 
presidency, she worked for many causes concerning the welfare of women and 
represented the American Association of University Women at the San Francisco 
Conference of the United Nations. She firmly believed that nations could solve their 
differences without war. 

She was the first woman to serve as moderator of a major church, serving in that 
capacity for the Unitarian Church of America. When President Sproul of the 
University of California learned of her death, he said: “Her death is a great loss 
to the world of education, literature, and community affairs—three fields in which 
her leadership shone forth.” 


The 1947 Award of the Children’s Book Committee of the Child Study Associa- 
tion was given to Lois Lenski (Mrs. Arthur S. Covey) for her book entitled 
Judy's Journey. This award is given annually for a book for young people which 
faces with honesty and courage real problems in today’s world. Lois Lenski’s 
selection to win this award was an unusually popular one, for she is beloved by 
children of all ages as a writer and illustrator. Ever since 1927 she has been writing 
books which have endeared her to many. Her illustrations always add a great deal 
of interest to her books. 


Parent’s Magazine Annual Medal Award for outstanding service to children 
was awarded this year to Dr. Martha M. Eliot, Associate Chief of the United States 
Children’s Bureau. Dr. Eliot, pediatrician, was given the award for her work in safe- 
guarding the lives and health of mothers and newborn babies, her supervision of the 
program for medical and hospital care for the wives and children of service men, and 
for her contribution to the aid of crippled children. At the present time, Dr. Eliot 
is the president of the American Health Association and vice-president of the 
United States delegation to the International Health Conference. She was recently 
selected by the executive board of the International Children’s Emergency Fund of 
the United Nations to survey the needs of children and to initiate negotiations with 
the governments of countries whose children are to benefit from the fund. She is a 
graduate of Radcliffe and John Hopkins Universities and has devoted her life to the 
welfare of children. 
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Very often we associate music composition with men rather than with women, 
but Eleanor Remick Warren (Mrs. A. Wayne Griffin) is one of our most dis- 
tinguished composers of songs, cantatas, and compositions for choral groups. She 
was brought up in an atmosphere of music, her mother being an accomplished 
pianist and her father a singer who conducted choral groups in Cleveland, Ohio. 
Her grandfather was one of the early California pioneers. She showed keen interest 
in music at an early age and began to compose simple songs at the age of four. She 
studied piano and composition and at times has been accompanist for such singers as 
Richard Crooks and Lawrence Tibbett. 

Her songs are very popular because of their beauty and melody; two of the most 
popular being Remembering and Things We Wished. She has composed eight 
piano selections; twenty-four arrangements for a cappella mixed voices; twenty-seven 
choruses for women; eleven for men and five orchestral works. On February 29 of 
this year Rose Bampton sang from manuscript the composer's latest song cycle based 
on the poems of Carl Sandburg. 

Composing is secondary to her interest in her home, as she is married and the 
mother of three children. She finds, however, that composing is an excellent career 
to combine with homemaking. 


One of the most interesting nursery schools in the United States is the inter- 
national school at Lake Success, New York. Twenty-eight children of the United 
Nations’ staff, representing ten different countries, attend this nursery school. Both 
French and English are spoken by the children and teachers. Mrs. Lea Cowles, child 
expert from the University of Alabama, organized the school and now the acting 
director is Miss Grace Langdon. 


Miss Minna Galbraith Cowan, President of the National Council of Women of 
Great Britain, leads one of England’s most active groups of women engaged in 
education and philanthropic work. Being financially independent herself, she has 
devoted her life to the welfare of women in Great Britain. She was appointed Officer 
of the British Empire in recognition of her work. 


Albina Rodriguez Patino, now in her seventies, became the director of one of the 
world’s greatest tin mines in February after the death of her husband. The Patino 
Mines and Enterprises Consolidated controls thirty-five percent of the world’s 
current supply. Mrs, Patino married her husband when he was a humble clerk and 
she encouraged him to seek riches in the mountains of their native Bolivia. Dis- 
couraged at first to learn that he had not found silver but only tin, he wanted to 
give it all up but she urged him to continue and he finally discovered the fabulous 
La Salvaroda mine, Because of their humble beginnings, they were never accepted 
in Bolivian society in spite of their great wealth, so they went to France and 
established their residence there. 


Dr. Beatrice Young, member of the Portland Alumne Chapter of Pi Lambda 
Theta, who teaches at Pacific University, has made a translation of a book from 
German into English, This 1,500-page book, In Search of Peace, is by Mrs. Helene 
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Granitch, who was an internationally known leader of women in her native Austria. 
It is the story of her life and deals with politics, economics, and social welfare. The 
book also includes pertinent information relative to the League of Nations and many 
of its prominent leaders. 


Dr. Sirarpie Der Nersessian, Professor of Byzantine Art and Archaeology at 
Dumbarton Oaks Research Library and Collection of Harvard University in Wash- 
ington, D.C., has been named recipient of the 1948 Achievement Award of the 
American Association of University Women. The only woman on the seven- 
member staff at Dumbarton Oaks, Dr. Der Nersessian is also well known for her 
research and writings on Byzantine culture. Dumbarton Oaks is the research center 
donated to Harvard University in 1940 by Mr. and Mrs. Robert Woods Bliss and 
used by the international staff that framed the United Nations Charter. 


An election-year fantasy in the wonderland pattern was presented by the Women’s 
National Press Club at a dinner honoring President and Mrs. Truman, April third, 
in Washington, D.C. This annual event was also the occasion for the presentation 
of an international award in journalism to Rebecca West, for her reporting of the 
war crimes trials, and the conferring of seven other awards in various fields. Others 
honored were: Ingrid Bergman, theater; Dr. Dorothy S. Brady, economics; Dr. 
Gerty T. Cori, science; Helen Rogers Reid, public service; Representative Margaret 
Chase Smith, politics; Jean Stafford, literary; Dr. Laura Zirbes, education. President 
Truman presented the awards. Miss Ruth Cowan of the Associated Press, club 
president, was toastmistress. 

As the President, diplomats, cabinet members, and other distinguished guests 
looked on, members of the Women’s Press Club, as Lewis Carroll characters, 
translated a traditional drama of distraction into current Americana. Alice, lost on 
her way to Philadelphia, ran across Harry, the rabbit, talking to himself. 

“T’ve lost it . . . lost it . . .”” said the rabbit. 

“Lost what?” asked Alice. 

“My Solid South. . .. Oh, my Vaughan and Pauley... . Oh, my Civil Rights... . 
Oh, my balcony budget. . . . I'll never get there in time for the ticket.” 

Tweedle-de-dee, as Carroll Reece, and Tweedle-de-dum, as Howard McGrath, 
looked just alike to Alice, but she said that maybe she was just an independent voter. 
Two Generals in the Jungle, MacArthur and Eisenhower, respectively, bowed in and 
out to Bonga-Bonga, Bonga rhythm. A Mock Turtle, as Henry Wallace, entered, 
followed by a noisy Gryphon with a guitar who announced, ‘Hello, folks, you've 
heard all about the party of the first part, and the party of the second part; we're 
here to show you the party of the third party.” 

“What's his sorrow?” asked Alice. 

“T’m all alone,” the Mock Turtle replied. 

“But your friend’s here with you,” said Alice. 

““He’s just a fellow traveller,’’ Henry explained. 


THELMA CHISHOLM 
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ec AWARDS FOR RESEARCH 


PI LAMBDA THETA 


National Association for Women in Education Awards for Research on 
PROFESSIONAL PROBLEMS OF WOMEN 
From the Ella Victoria Dobbs Fellowship Fund 


Awards. Pi Lambda Theta announces two awards of $400 each, to be granted on or 
before August 15, 1948, for significant research studies in education. 


Subject for Research. An unpublished study may be submitted on any aspect of the 
professional problems and contributions of women, ether in education or in some 
other field. Among others, studies of women’s status, professional training, respon- 
sibilities and contributions to education and to society, both in this country and 
abroad, will be acceptable. 


No study granted an award shall become the property of Pi Lambda Theta, nor 
shall Pi Lambda Theta in any way restrict the subsequent publication of a study for 
which an award is granted, except that Pi Lambda Theta shall have the privilege 
of inserting an introductory statement in the printed form of any study for which 
an award is made. 


Qualifications of Candidates. A study may be submitted by any individual, whether 
or not engaged at present in educational work, or by any chapter or group of mem- 
bers of Pi Lambda Theta. 


Submission of Study. Three copies of the final report of the completed research 
study shall be submitted to the Committee on Studies and Awards by July 1, 1948. 
Information concerning the awards and the form in which the final report shall 
be prepared will be furnished upon request. All inquiries should be addressed to 
the chairman of the Committee on Studies and Awards. 


Committee on Studies and Awards. 
Alice H. Hayden, University of Washington, Seattle 5, Washington, Chairman 
Elizabeth Bauer, 3324 39th Avenue, Oakland 2, California 
Dorothy Dakin, 1801 D Street, Pullman, Washington 
Florence Heisler, Box 311, Cheney, Washington 
Beatrice Young, 4625 S.W. 45th Avenue, Portland 1, Oregon 
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FELLOWSHIPS, SCHOLARSHIPS, 


AND ASSISTANTSHIPS 


The City College of New York: School of Education, New York 31. One fellow- 
ship in clinical psychology and one in either elementary or secondary school teach- 
ing, carrying a stipend of $950. 


New York University: School of Education, New York City. Teaching fellowships 
open to candidates for doctor's degree, ranging in value from $1000 to $1500 plus 
free tuition in three graduate courses. A number of other fellowships in specific 
departments, one of which is the John W. Withers Fellowship, gift of Pi Lambda 
Theta, Rho Chapter. 


Syracuse University, Syracuse 10, New York. Ten tuition scholarships of $500 
each. Assistantships with stipends ranging from $800 to $1500. Approximately 
forty assistantships in the field of personnel work for women, covering room, board, 
and tuition. 


East Carolina Teachers College, Greenville, North Carolina. A number of working 
scholarships available for students doing graduate work. 


The Obio State University: Graduate School, Columbus 10. Post doctoral fellow- 
ships and scholarships with stipends ranging from $1800 to $3000 per year. Fel- 
lowships open to students with master’s degree, carrying a value of $900 with 
exemption from all fixed fees. Scholarships open to students having a bachelor’s 
degree, carrying a value of $400 to $600 with exemption from all fixed fees. 
Graduate assistantships carrying a stipend of $600 to $810 with exemption from 
all fixed fees. 


Ohio Wesleyan University, Delaware, Ohio. Ten graduate assistantships in counsel- 
ing and guidance. Financial terms may be secured upon application. 


University of Cincinnati: Teachers College, Cincinnati, Ohio. Fellowships and schol- 
arships covering graduate tuition of $275-$325 and occasional cash stipends. 


Bucknell University, Lewisburg, Pennsylvania. A limited number of university 
graduate fellowships. 


University of Pennsylvania: Graduate School of Arts and Sciences, Philadelphia. A 
number of fellowships and scholarships are available in the following classes: post- 
doctoral fellowships, pre-doctoral fellowships, scholarships, traveling and foreign 
awards. There is a wide range of values in these awards. 


University of South Carolina: Graduate School, Columbia. University fellowships, 
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carrying stipends of $400 to $800. Graduate assistantships with stipends of $400 
to $800; part time work in the department is required. 


Baylor University: Teacher Placement Committee, Waco, Texas. Some fellowships 
available. 


Southwestern University, Georgetown, Texas. One endowed fellowship and several 
staff fellowships. 


University of Vermont and State Agricultural College, Burlington. A few general 
fellowships available. 


University of Richmond, Richmond, Virginia. Graduate fellowships only in the 
department of chemistry. Three hundred scholarships of $150 each, some of which 
may be available for graduate students. 


University of Virginia: Graduate School, Westlawn University, Virginia. A large 
number of research, junior, senior, and service fellowships ranging in value from 
$200 to $1000. 


University of Wisconsin, Madison. A large number of fellowships, three of which 
are specifically in the field of education and carry a value of $800 each. A number 
of scholarships, valued at $400 each. Also teaching and research assistantships, 
ranging in value from $900 to $1100. 


University of Wyoming: Graduate School, Laramie. A number of assistantships 
and fellowships. 


Southern Illinois University, Carbondale, Illinois. A number of graduate assistant- 
ships with stipends ranging from $450 to $675, depending upon the amount of 
work load. 


Municipal University of Wichita, Wichita 6, Kansas. A number of university assist- 
antships open to graduate students. 


Eastern Kentucky State Teachers College, Richmond, Kentucky. A number of 
teaching fellowships. 


Boston University: School of Education, 84 Exeter St., Boston 16, Massachusetts. 
Tea teaching fellowships paying $1,000 plus tuition. Open to candidates for Ed.D. 
degree who have had teaching experience. Fifteen graduate assistantships paying 
$400 to $550 a year, those with teaching experience preferred. 


Mount Holyoke College, South Hadley, Massachusetts. A number of fellowships, 
graduate scholarships, and assistantships, with stipends ranging from $150 to 
$1,000. 
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Washington University, St. Louis 5, Missouri. A number of fellowships open to 
candidates with masters’ degrees. 


The University of Nebraska, Lincoln, Nebraska. A number of scholarships with 
stipends ranging from $100 to $500. A number of graduate assistantships with 
stipends ranging from $300 to $600. Open to women in educational psychology and 
measurements, school administration and supervision, and secondary education. 


University of North Carolina, Graduate School, Chapel Hill, North Carolino. A 
number of fellowships and graduate assistantships with stipends ranging from $600 
to $720. Other special appointments paying lower stipends are available. 


Duke University, Durham, North Carolina. Twelve university fellowships with 
stipends ranging from $1050 to $1500. Twelve university fellowships with stipends 
ranging from $950 to $1200. Eighty graduate assistantships with stipends ranging 
from $800 to $1500. Fifteen graduate scholarships ranging from $450 to $800. All 
holders of fellowships, scholarships, and graduate assistantships must pay tuition, 
matriculation, and minor fees. Some special fellowships with stipends ranging from 
$1000 to $2000. 


Bowling Green State University, Bowling Green, Ohio. Several graduate assistant- 
ships, involving clinical or bibliographical services with a stipend of $740. A 
number of other graduate assistantships available in the various departments, also 
carrying a stipend of $740. 


Oberlin College, Oberlin, Ohio. Twenty graduate scholarships covering the full 
tuition of $450. Fifteen graduate assistantships covering free tuition for half-time 
graduate study and carrying a stipend of $900. These awards are given on the basis 
of undergraduate grades—the minimum requirement being a B general average. 


Miami University, Oxford, Ohio. A number of graduate assistantships ranging in 
value from $550 to $1,100, depending on the amount of work required. 


The University of Tulsa, Tulsa 4, Oklahoma. A number of graduate assistantships 
paying $30 per month for one-fourth time and a number paying $60 per month 
for one-half time. One full tuition graduate scholarship per year in each department 
offering a graduate major. 


The University of Oregon: School of Education, Eugene, Oregon. A number of 
fellowships available. 


Crozer Theological Seminary, Chester, Pennsylvania. A number of fellowships and 
scholarships with stipends ranging from $300 to $800. 


The University of Pittsburgh, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania. Some scholarships available 
in various departments. 
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Pennsylvania State College, State College, Pennsylvania. Three graduate assistant- 
ships paying a stipend of $100 per month for ten months and remission of fees. Two 
or three scholarships paying $50 per month for ten months with remission of fees. 
Three fellowships open to candidates for Ed. D. degree, the value depending upon 
experience and other factors. 


George Peabody College for Teachers, Nashville 4, Tennessee. A number of schol- 
arships and loans, the award of which depends upon the personal and professional 
worth of the applicants and the applicants’ needs. 


Fiske University, Nashville 8, Tennessee. A number of scholarships covering tuition 
fees for work toward the master of arts degree. One fellowship paying $500 a year 
which entails work in a rural community. 


The University of Tennessee, Graduate School, Knoxville, Tennessee. Two graduate 
assistantships for students of education, carrying a stipend of $800, (payable in 
twelve equal monthly installments, with remission of matriculation and tuition 
fees). 


The Hardin-Simmons University, Abilene, Texas. Some scholarships and loans 
available. 


North Texas State Teachers College, Denton, Texas. Some few fellowships available. 


The University of Texas, Austin, Texas. Twenty university fellowships and scholar- 
ships are available. The scholarships offer $500 and are available to first-year grad- 
uate students. The fellowships offer $1000 and are available to students who have 
completed their master’s work or the equivalent. 

Seventy-five teaching fellowships offering $1100 to $1600 are available to students 
beyond the first year of graduate work. Instructional assistantships which pay smaller 
amounts but permit full-time study load are also available. Research assistantships 
(usually $100 to $125 per month for half time research work) are available in many 
fields, Fellowships ranging from $600 to $1800 are available in special departments, 
including education. 


Brigham Young University, Provo, Utah. Some graduate assistantships with sti- 
pends ranging from $450 to $1200, depending upon the amount of teaching and 
other service. 


The Utah State Agricultural College, Logan, Utah. Some fellowships in the school 
of education are available. 


University of Washington, Seattle 5, Washington. Some teaching fellowships which 
pay tuition and $100 per month are available to candidates for advanced degrees. 


State College of Washington, Pullman, Washington. Fellowships and assistantships 
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are available in teaching, research, and counseling. Stipends range from $700 to 
$1400 per year. 


Tuskegee Institute, Tuskegee Institute, Alabama. Scholarships ranging from $25 to 
$75 per quarter are offered to graduate students, depending upon their scholarship 
rating and financial need. (For Negro students). 


Howard University, Washington 1, D.C. Some fellowships ranging in value from 
$450 to $1000 are available. (For Negro students). 


SUMMARY 


The Fellowship Committee of Chi Chapter sent letters to approximately 650 
universities and colleges and received replies from about 470. Listed for the JOURNAL 
were fifty-four universities and fifty-one colleges and two colored institutions in 
thirty-nine states. 

IDA V. FLOWERS, chairman 
Chi Chapter, Pi Lambda Theta 
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“Proswic AFFAIRS 


Fp erent the meetings of the American Association of School Administrators in 
February, Kathryn Steinmetz, chairman of the Public Affairs Committee, 
attended two meetings on Federal Aid to Education. She reported that Dr. John 
Norton of Teachers College and Dr. Floyd Reeves of the University of Chicago 
regarded $472 the best bill before Congress and a step toward curing the inequality 
and denial of educational opportunity. This bill has now been passed by the Senate, 
but at the time of going to press the companion bill, H.R. 2953, in the House was 
still pending. 

Passage of the bill does not mean federal control because the bill stipulates that 
the money is to be turned over to the states to be distributed to schools in accordance 
with state laws. State laws regulate the types of schools to be assisted. In thirty-six 
states, legislation prohibits distribution to any but tax-supported public elementary 
and secondary schools. In twelve states, there may be need for legal interpretation 
of “public schools.” To alter Section 6 in which the schools to be included are 
specified would interfere with states’ rights. 

Those who consider federal aid for education imperative should act promptly. 
Items not supported by the voters will be eliminated. Individual contracts with 
Representatives by card, telegram, or personal meeting about H. R. 2953 must be 
immediate if individuals wish to support this legislation. Pi Lambda Theta is a 
national fraternity, and chapters may not engage in political activity or signify en- 
dorsement of legislation, but it urges its members to be informed on legislative mat- 
ters and to act as individuals in light of well-informed judgment. 
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SAMUEL E. FLEMING 


Samuel E. Fleming has been a member of the Seattle corps for a period of forty 
years, serving as high school teacher, high school department head, high school vice 
principal, director of a department of vocational guidance and attendance, twenty- 
two years as assistant superintendent and four years as superintendent of schools. Mr. 
Fleming has been president of the Washington Education Association, member of 
the State Board of Education, and the State Retirement Fund Board. He graduated 
from Wabash College and has done graduate work at Columbia University and the 
University of Washington. He taught two years in Indiana before coming to the 
State of Washington. 


ERNA GUNTHER 


Erna Gunther received her B.A. degree from Barnard College and her M.A. 
and Ph.D. degrees from Columbia University. At present she is Chairman of the 
Department of Anthropology at the University of Washington and is a professor 
in that department. She is also Director of the Washington State Museum. 


KAREN L. WILCOX 


Karen L. Wilcox, a member of Alpha Delta Chapter of Pi Lambda Theta, is 
girls vice principal at Abraham Lincoln High School in Los Angeles. She re- 
ceived her A.B. degree at U.C.L.A. and her M.A. at the University of California 
in Berkeley. For nine years she was a training teacher for U.C.L.A. at Emerson 
Junior High School, Los Angeles, in social studies, dramatics, and public speaking. 
She was counse!or-coordinator at the East Los Angeles Girls Vocational High 
School for two and a half years, until her recent appointment as girls vice 
principal at Lincoln High School. 


EDITH E. LOWRY 


Miss Edith E. Lowry, graduate of Wellesley College, lives in Plainfield, New 
Jersey. 

Her work in the Home Missions Council of North America includes being an 
executive secretary and directing the national program of the Council in migrant 
camps. 

For years she has been active on national church and Y.M.C.A. boards, and is at 
present the Recording Secretary of the Protestant Radio Commission. 


WILLIAM S. BERNARD 


William S. Bernard is the Secretary of the Citizens Committee on Displaced 
Persons, an organization for securing emergency legislation to permit entrance into 
this country of a fair share of Europe’s displaced persons. Mr. Bernard is presently 
on leave from the National Committee on Immigration of which he is executive 
director. He was formerly on the staff of Colorado and Yale University, where he 
specialized in ethnic problems. 
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MRS. SHIRIN JAIRAZBHOY 


Mrs. Shirin Jairazbhoy’s hometown is Nagpur, India. Nagpur is the capital of 
the Central Provinces. She holds a B.A. degree from a mission college in Lucknow 
called the Isabella Thornburn College and her Master's degree in English from 
the University of Nagpur. She came to the United States in February, 1947, and 
was married in June, 1947, to an Indian student studying at the University of 
Washington in Seattle. She is a student of journalism at the University of Washing- 
ton. 


G. P. JAIN 


G. P. Jain, (twenty-six), born in Meerut (India), was educated at Allahabad 
University, from where he received the degrees of Master of Arts and Bachelor of 
Laws. He practised at the bar for a year, and worked for two years on the editorial 
staff of the Hindustan Times, New Delhi, edited by Mahatma Gandhi’s son. He 
wrote a book dealing with constitutional negotiations between India and Britain 
in 1946. Coming to the United States in January, 1947, he completed work for 
M.A. degree in Journalism at the University of Missouri in January this year. He 
is now working for the India Information Services of the Indian Embassy, Wash- 


ington, D.C. 


VIOLETA JEPERTINGER 


Violeta Jepertinger was born and educated in Guatemala, coming to the United 
States in 1944 on a scholarship. She studied for two years at Washington State 
College, Pullman, Washington, under the auspices of the Institute of International 
Education, and during the summer of 1945, participated in an international work 
shop at Camp Edith Macy, Pleasantville, New York. 

She was married in 1946, and after a trip to her native land, she and her hus- 
band settled in Milwaukee where she is at present working for an export company. 


DOROTHY BLATTER 


The biographical sketch of Dorothy Blatter appeared in the December, 1947, 
issue of the JOURNAL. 


THELMA CHISHOLM 


The biographical sketch of Thelma Chisholm appeared in the October, 1947, 
issue of the JOURNAL. 
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The Illustrious Ancients, when they wished to make clear and to propagate the 
highest virtues in the world, put their states in proper order. Before putting their states in 
proper order, they regulated their families. Before regulating their families, they culti- 
vated their own selves. Before cultivating their own selves, they perfected their souls. 
Before perfecting their souls, they tried to be sincere in their thoughts. Before trying to be 
sincere in their thoughts, they extended to the utmost their knowledge. Such investigation 
of knowledge lay in the investigation of things, and in seeing them as they really were. 
When things were thus investigated, knowledge became complete. When knowledge 
was complete, their thoughts became sincere. When their thoughts were sincere, their 
souls became perfect. When their souls were perfect, their own selves became cultivated. 
When their selves were cultivated, their families became regulated, their states came to be 
put into proper order. When their states were in proper order, then the whole world 


became peaceful and happy. 


—CONFUCIUS 
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D. Nylen. 26:159-63 Mar. '48 


The Parliamentarian Speaks. T. Chisholm. 26:2 
Oct. °47 
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Peruvian Youth. B. Harrison and F. Carillo. 26: 
133-4 Mar. ’48 

Pease, Katharine. Educational Reconstruction for 
One World. 26:11-2 Oct. °47 

Peterson, Inez. National Conference for the Im- 
provement of Teaching. 26:31-2 Oct. '47 

Pi Lambda Thetans at A.A.S.A. 26:109 Dec. ’47 

Place of Research in a World Community. A. 
Hayden. 26:19-20 Oct. °47 

Polychrome. N. Z. Thompson. 26:33-6 Oct. '47 

Price, Louise. Women in the News. 26:52-4 
Oct. '47; 26:120 Dec. °47; 26:180-2 Mar. 
°48; 26:246-8 May '48 

Public Affairs. 26:55-7 Oct. '47; 26:254 May '48 

Purposes of Pi Lambda Theta. 26:64 (A) Oct. 
°47; 26:128 (A) Dec. ’47; (A) May ‘48 

Presidents, Chapter. 26:63-4 Oct. '47; 26:126-8 
Dec. '47; 26:190-2 Mar. '48; 26:257 May 
’48 

Program Notes. V. White. 26:116 Dec. '47; 26: 
174 Mar. '48; 26:233-5 May °48 

Project Progress. 26:204 May °48 


Re-Educate the Germans? a British Experiment. 
V. Klein. 26:81-5 Dec. °47 

Restrospect and Prospect. V. L. Block. Dec. °47 

Research Award. 26:21 Oct. °47 

Richardson, Adeline Claff. To Encourage Inter- 
cultural Understanding. 26:37-40 


Samuelson, Agnes. Teaching Is My Choice. 26:6 
Oct. °47 

Seagoe, May. Our President’s Message. 26:1-2 
Oct. *48 


Seefield, Marilyn. Students Abroad. 26:76-80 Dec. . 


*47 

Shepherd, Fannie Belden (In Memoriam). 26: 
149-50 Mar. *48 

Special Projects. 26:10 Oct. °47 

Standing Committees, See Committees, Standing 

The Stereotype of the Single Woman in American 
Novels. D. Y. Deegan. 26:22-27 Oct. '47 

Studebaker, Jchn W. Children All Over the 
World. 26:67-8 Dec. '47 

Student Communication (letter) E. Klumpp. 26: 
167-8 Mar. °48 

Students Abroad. M. Seefield. 26:76-80 Dec. °47 


Teaching. See Education. 

Teaching in a World Community. P. H. Ode- 
gard. 26:5 Oct. ’47 

Teaching Is My Choice. A. Samuelson. 26:6 Oct. 
"47 
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Thompson, Nellie Zetta. Polychrome. 26:33-6 
Oct. '47 

To Encourage Intercultural Understanding. A. C. 
Richardson. 26:37-40 Oct. 47 

Toward a Twentieth-Century Idea of Youth. H. 
L. Nostrand. 26:129-31, 189 Mar. °48 

A Tribute to Mahatma Gandhi. Mrs. S. Jairaz- 
bhoy. 26:211-17 May ’48 

Turkish Children of Today. D. Blatter. 26:92- 
191 Dec. ’47 


Walker, Helen M. Is It Nothing to You, O Ye 
Who Pass By? 26:121-2 Dec. ’47 
Wallace, Lucille. Have You Read? 26:169-170 
Mar, '48; 26:226-228 May 48 
What Can We Do for the War-Shocked Children 
of Europe? L. Hitschmanova. 26:71-5 Dec. 
*47 
White, Verna. Program Notes. 26:116 Dec. °47; 
26:174 Mar. '48; 26:233-5 May °48 
Wiggin, Anne. Extracts from German Letters. 
26:164-7 Mar. 48 
Wilcox, Karen L. Mexican Youth in the United 
States. 26:201-4 May °48 
Willis, Margaret. Young America in Cairo. 26: 
138-43 Mar. ’48 
The World’s Youth. Rt. Rev. Msgr. E. J. Flana- 
gan. 26:69-70 Dec. 47 
Women in the News. 
Campbell, Carolyn. 26:181 Mar. ’48 
Catt, Carrie Chapman. 26:52 Oct. '47 
* Clow, Maurine. 26:181 Mar. °48 
Colum, Mary. 26:180 Mar. ’48 
Cowan, Minna Galbraith. 26:247 May '48 
_ Der Nersessian, Sirarpie. 26:248 May '48 
Dixon, Maloise Sturdevant. 26: 181-2 Mar. ’48 
Eliot, Martha M. 26:246 May '48 
Elliot, Harriett. 26:54 Oct. '47 
Frantz, Virginia Kneeland. 26:182 Mar. ’48 
Hargrove, Margaret. 26:120 Dec. ’47 
Hawkins, Mrs. R. M., Jr. 26:120 Dec. '47 
Haynes, Mrs. R. N. 26:120 Dec. °47 
Krause, Mrs. Paul. 26:120 Dec. '47 
Langdon, Grace. 26:247 May *48 
Lenski, Lois (Mrs. Arthur S. Covey). 26:246 
May ‘48 
Patino, Albina Rodgriquez (Mrs.). 26:247 May 
"48 
Reinhardt, Aurelia Henry (Mrs. George F.). 
26:246 May °48 
Sylvain, Yvonne. 26:53 Oct. °47 
Warren, Eleanor Remick (Mrs. A. Wayne 
Griffin). 26:247 May '48 
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Women’s National Press Club dinner awards. 
26:248 May 48 

Woolley, Mary. 26:52 Oct. ’47 

Yenni, Mrs. Hallie Truitt. 26:53 Oct. ’47 

Young, Beatrice. 26:247 May '48 


Yang, Winifred H. Youth in China. 26:136-7 
Mar. °48 


PI LAMBDA THETA JOURNAL 


Young America in Cairo. M. Willis. 26:138-43 
Mar. *48 

Youth in China. W. H. Yang. 26:136-7 Mar. '48 

Youth in Colombia. C. De Greiff. 26:134 Mar. 
"48 

The Youth in Guatemala. V. Jepertinger. 26: 
221-222 May 48 

The Youth of New Zealand. N. H Kerr. 26: 
144-9 Mar. '48 

















Jee POSES 


OF PI LAMBDA THETA 


To FOSTER professional spirit and to seek and maintain the high- 
est standards of scholarship and professional preparation, 


especially among women 
To. work actively to further the cause of democtat:’ education 


To CO-OPERATE in the solution of problems which interpenetrate 


various fields of knowledge 
To. ENCOURAGE intercultural understanding 


To srrive for a clear understanding of local, state, national, and 
international problems and to stimulate active participation 


in their solution 


To DEVELOP a professional fellowship among women in educa- 


tion 


To ENCOURAGE graduate work and to stimulate research in -ac- 


cordance with these purposes. 
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